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DAFFODILS IN MARCH. 


AIRILY, fairily, floating and fluttering, 
Daffodils, welcomest flowers of the year ! 
Ye come when the hoarse winds of March are 

still muttering 
Bleak o’er the snow-fleckered landscape 
drear. 


Deep, deep in winter sleep, Nature all wearily 
Lay for long months, and so chill was her 


breath 
That the cold of it crept to our heavy hearts 
drearily, 
Hushing them, crushing them, nigh unto 
death! 


Swing out your golden bells, beautiful daffo- 
ils! 

Swing them and ring them among your green 
spires! 

Ring in the springtime! ring in the life that 
thrills! 

Wake to their love-songs the wild woodland 
choirs ! 


He that hath ears to hear, pausing and listen- 


ing, 
Hears in his heart of hearts your mystic 
chime ; 
Deep in his soul it thrills, while, with eyes 
glistening, 
Unto your music his heart beats time. 


Swing out your golden bells, sweet dainty 
daffodils ! 
Swing them and ring them, and ring them 
again! 
Now is spring-tide with us — 
Come to abide with us, 
a> and brightening o’er valley and 
plain. 


O’er the dark-shadowed hills, radiant daffodils ! 
Chase the dark gloom that chills, till it de- 
parts, 
Pealing your mystic chime, 
Ring in the glad springtime, 
Life to all nature, and joy to our hearts! 
Good Words. R. MACAULAY STEVENSON. 


“A MEMORY OF MAY.” 


CouLD aught arrest the rushing wings of Time, 
Or fix his shadow on the dial’s face, 
This were the day supreme, the perfect place 
Winandermere, in May’s eternal prime. 
So should the ash her emerald never yield, 
Her fragrant snows the hawthorn, thrush 
and lark 
Carol all day, and not one storm cloud dark 
— soft fleeces from heaven’s azure 
eld. 





The while we drank imperishable delight 
From the sun-smitten vale, the lustrous lake, 
The imperial purple of the lofty Fells ; 

And breathed his verse, who from the wood- 

nymph bright 
Won every secret of the whispering brake, 
And spoiled the Mountain Spirit of all his 
spells, 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
Spectator. 


CHARLTON THRUSHES. 


HATH winter fled with those dull rooks yes- 
treen, 
Which from our knolls on sooty burdened 
wings 
Flapped to some inland wood in length’- 
ning strings? 
This morn young zephyrs wake earth’s sky 
pale green, 
And range each snowdrop-maiden round her 


queen, 
Th’ aill-golden crocus. Darkling, sweetly 
sings 
T,he thrush ; ’neath cloudlets grey she bliss- 
ful flings 


Her echoed notes, and rocking high is seen, 
All hail, fair spring! Day broadens and soft 


light 
Suffuses blackest elms with tender shades 
Of purple ; soon —too soon — in amber dight 
Eve gleams afar; then, slow withdrawing, 


ades ; 

But thrushes still, their wide gaunt boughs 
among, 

Round Charlton’s oriels pour full floods of 


song. 
Academy. M. G. WATKINS, 


A MARCH EVENING. 


THE boughs are black, the wind is cold, 
And cold and black the fading sky ; 

And cold and ghostly, fold on fold, 
Across thi hills the vapors lie. 


Sad is my heart, and dim mine eye, 
With thoughts of all the woes that were ; 
And all that through the forward year, 
Prophetic, flit like phantoms by. 


But, in the cheerless silence, hark, 
Some throstle’s vesper! loud and clear, 
Beside his mate I hear him sing ; 


And sudden at my feet I mark 

A daffodil that lights the dark — 
Joy, joy, ‘tis here, the spring, the spring ! 
Longman’s Magazine. GEORGE MILNER, 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
GEORGE ELIOT.* 

TuIs sombre book reads like one long 
illustration of a passage contained in Mr. 
Myers’s essay on George Eliot. 

I remember {says Mr Myers] how at Cam- 
bridge I walked with her once in the Fellows’ 
garden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May, 
and she, stirred somewhat beyond her wont, 
and taking as her text the three words which 
have been used so often as the inspiring trum- 
pet-calls of men, the words God, /mmortality, 
Duty, pronounced, with terrible earnestness, 
how inconceivable was the frst, how unbeliev- 
able was the second, and yet how peremptory 
and absolute the ¢hird. Never, perhaps, had 
sterner accents affirmed the sovereignty of im- 
personal and unrecompensing law. I listened, 
and night fell; her grave majestic countenance 
turned towards me like a Sibyl’s in the gloom ; 
it was as though she withdrew from my grasp, 
one by one, the two scrolls of promise, and left 
me the third scroll only, awful with inevitable 
fate. 


Even to the touch of artificial gloom 
artistically pervading this last sentence, 
the biography reads like an elaborate 
illustration of Mr. Myers’s reminiscence. 
Very early in the book all belief in reve- 
lation disappears, the faith in God soon 
follows, the hope of immortality vanishes 
almost without a sign that itis gone; but 
as “night falls ’ there is more and more 
straining to enforce the theme of duty, 
and more and more emphatically are we 
assured, in vague but anxious assevera- 
tions, that it is what we suppose Mr. 
Myers means to convey by the words 
“awful with inevitable fate.” George 
Eliot was assuredly a law unto herself, in 
a sense in which it would be hardly true 
to say the same of any sceptic or agnostic 
who ever lived. She ascribed that law to 
no higher source than her own mind, un- 
less, indeed, she regarded the antecedents 
which had resulted in her own existence 
as in some vague sense higher than that 
existence; and yet she attributed to that 
law all the absoluteness and exactingness 
of a power it would be infamy to evade; 
and she made her life one long strain to 


* George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and 
her Fournals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J. W. Cross. With portraits and other illustrations. 
3 vols. London: William Blackwood & Son. 





show that an interior conception of good 
may be even more than an equivalent for 
God — not perhaps so soothing, not so 
exciting, possibly even justifying a deep 
tinge of melancholy, but in her opinion all 
the more enduring, all the more inerad- 
icable, all the more independent of the 
processes of personal judgment. “ The 
highest ‘calling and election’ is fo do 
without opium, and live through all our 
pain with conscious, cleareyed endur- 
ance,” she wrote in 1860; and it is clear 
that she regarded the belief in revealed 
religion and in God as nothing but opium- 
eating, at least for those who, like herself, 
could look the origin of religious creeds 
in the face, and who could dare to pro- 
nounce these creeds an illusion of our 
own fostering, if, as she herself held, an 
illusion they really are. 

To me the character and works of this 
remarkable woman seem one of the most 
startling of the moral phenomena of our 
time; and I opened Mr. Cross’s book 
with the strongest hope that it would 
throw some new and vivid lights on the 
paradoxes of her career. To a great ex- 
tent I have been disappointed. It illus- 
trates her temperament in many ways, 
but it hardly changes in a single feature 
the estimate of her mind and character 
which her books and life had previously 
suggested. It discloses, I think, that 
there was much more of straining in her 
ordinary life and temperament than there 
was in her genius properly so called — 
that the artificial element so strong in 
her, was, if I may be allowed the paradox, 
natural to her, though external to her 
genius; that she was spontaneous as a 
novelist, artificial as a woman and a poet; 
that strenuous as she was, her strenuous- 
ness was too self-conscious to reach the 
point of positive strength; and that what 
I may call the pedantically scientific vein 
in her was not in any way contracted from 
her association with Mr. Lewes, but was 
due to her own bias or the circumstances 
of her education, But though the book 
supports and strengthens these inferences 
in a multitude of different ways, they are 
none of them entirely new to the student 
of her writings. The Life and correspon- 
dence verify for us what some of those 
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who hardly knew George Eliot personally 
had previously conjectured, that the rich- 
est part of her was almost a secret from 
herself — quite a secret till she had 
reached middle age — and that the char- 
acter known to herself and to the circle of 
her intimates, the curiously learned wom- 
an, the austere sceptic, the considerately 
gentle friend, the tenderly devoted part- 
ner, stood to her really great genius more 
in the external relation of a faithful at- 
tendant than in the relation of moral sub- 
stance and essence to the attributes and 
qualities of that genius. Still the spec- 
tacle which the Life presents is impressive 
enough — the spectacle of an industriously 
regulated career cloven in two by a sudden 
and striking breach with a moral law 
which the great majority of men hold to 
be of the very essence of social purity, 
and yet a career sustaining itself at a very 
high and uniform level of ethical principle 
after that breach as well as before it, and 
apparently achieving the particular object 
for which that breach with the command- 
ment was made. It is the spectacle too, 
of a woman who was her own God, not in 
the least in the vulgar and injurious sense 
of that phrase, not in the least in the 
sense of worshipping her own nobility 
and priding herself on her own gifts, but 
in the better sense that the law of duty 
which she regarded as imposed upon her 
by nothing more elevated than the hidden 
agencies which had produced her own 
character, was really a religion to her, and 
one which she earnestly strove within her 
own self-imposed limits to obey, and of a 
woman who endeavored with all her might 
to promote the diffusion of these senti- 
ments of “pity and fairness” which she 
regarded as embracing “the utmost deli 
cacies of the moral life.” No one can 
read the Life without feeling the deepest 
interest in the presentation of both these 
paradoxes — the paradox of a woman not 
only full of enthusiasm for the good, but 
not to all appearance in the least impul- 
sive, rather singularly painstaking and 
deliberate in all her decisions, calmly ab- 
solving herself from a moral law to which 
she seems to have attached what we must 
regard as, for a sceptic, an almost inex- 
plicable sacredness, and, after that grave 





step downwards, not apparently deteriorat- 
ing or slipping any lower, but giving us 
picture after picture of the most impressive 
kind to illustrate the depth of meaning in 
true marriage, and the terrible conse- 
quences of ignoring that meaning; and 
next the paradox of a woman who held 
God to be a mere human ideal, and im- 
mortality to be a dream, painfully enforc- 
ing in every way open to her the duty of a 
disinterested and just life, and preaching 
in season and out of season that men owe 
as much obedience to an elevated thought 
of their own as they could possibly owe 
to any external inspirer of that thought, 
even though he were also the perfect and 
concentrated essence of it. Even in an 
age of paradox, such a spectacle is a 
paradox greater than all the rest. Is 
there anything in the Life calculated to 
attenuate it? 

In the first place, George Eliot was sin- 
gularly incredulous of the love and care of 
others for herself. The most prominent 
trait which Mr. Cross observes in her, 
and which is amply illustrated in the Life 
throughout, is that George Eliot ‘* showed 
from her earliest years the trait that was 
most marked in her all through life — 
namely, the absolute need of some one 
person who should be all in all to her, and 
to whom she should be all in all. She 
had,” Mr. Cross goes on to say, “a pre- 
eminently exclusive disposition.” More- 
over, she not only needed to feel and to 
return exclusive devotion, but could not 
endure deficiency in the external evidence 
of it. “My affections are always the 
warmest,” she writes to Mr. Bray, “ when 
my friends are within an attainable dis- 
tance. -1 think I can manage,” she adds 
jestingly, “to keep respectably warm to 
you for three weeks without seeing you, 
but I cannot promise more,” (vol. i., p. 
146). And, laughingly as this was written, 
no doubt it represented some feeling of 
which she was really conscious. In an- 
other letter to the same friend she says: 
“I can’t help losing belief that people love 
me — the unbelief is in my nature, and no 
sort of fork will drive it finally out” (vol. 
i., p- 469). And again, in writing to Mr. 
Bray: “It is an old weakness of mine to 
have no faith in an affection that does not 
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express itself; and when friends take no 
notice of me for a long while, I generally 
settle down into the belief that they have 
become indifferent, or have begun to dis- 
like me. That is not the best mental con 
stitution; but it might be worse — for I 
don’t feel obliged to dislike them in con- 
sequence ” (vol.i., p. 471). In other words, 
even in her relations to human beings, 
George Eliot had extraordinarily little 
faith; at least, as regarded the perma- 
nence of any feeling for herself. “If hu- 
man beings would but believe it,” she 
writes, “they do me most good by saying 
to me the kindest things truth will per- 
mit” (vol. i., p. 228). And, undoubtedly, 
her self-distrust, her doubt that she was 
of any real importance to others, was so 
strong that, even defore she had given up 
her faith in God, she describes her most 
painful state of feeling as that in which 
she seemed to be conscious of dwindling 
“to a point,” and finding herself only a 
miserable “agglomeration of atoms;” a 
poor “tentative effort of the Vatur-Prin- 
cif to mould a personality ” (vol i., p. 189). 
It was this deep self-distrust, perhaps, 
which made her so anxious to be “ petted,” 
as she calls it; and since, of course, she 
must do as she would be done by, to 
“pet” others. Thus she tells her sisters- 
in-law, as the phrase which best expresses 
her tenderness for them, to consider them- 
selves “spiritually petted.” Again she 
declares that after Mr. Lewes’s death, she 
had been “conscious of a certain drying 
up of tenderness,” which was all restored 
to her by her marriage with Mr. Cross. 
Hence, | read George Eliot’s nature as 
one which, while intellectually even un- 
duly self-reliant, was very diffident as to 
the love felt for her by others; not from 
humility, — for though she appears to have 
been wholly without vanity, there is no 
indication of humility, though of diffidence 
as to her power of inspiring love there is 
much, — but from deep-rooted hopeless- 
ness, and, what may have had the same 
origin, sheer incredulity as to the exist- 
ence of that of which she had no plain 
evidence. If the blessing on those “ who 
have not seen and yet have believed,” 
were the only beatitude touching the se- 
crets of the soul which Christ pronounced, 





most assuredly George Eliot would be one 
of the last to come within the wide range 
of his promises. Doubtless it was not so. 
There were some of her characteristics 
which were in the deepest sense Chris- 
tian; but by this powerlessness to believe 
that of which she had no immediate evi- 
dence before her, whether in things human 
or things divine, George Eliot was excep- 
tionally distinguished. The “substance 
of things hoped for” was to her no sub- 
stance at all; she had no buoyancy in her 
nature. “The evidence of things un- 
seen’ was a shadow —as to the various 
possible causes of which she could specu- 
late at large with little confidence and no 
satisfactory result. I attribute to this 
chronic feebleness of hope, and inability 
to take a strong grasp even of the true sig- 
nificance of past moral experience, a great 
deal of the ease with which George Eliot 
surrendered herself to any personal influ- 


-ence which could make an impression on 


her keen intellect, and the readiness — 
the precipitation I may almost say — with 
which she evacuated every stronghold of 
faith as soon as she saw it seriously at- 
tacked. 

For nothing strikes me more in this bi- 
ography than the absence of the least trace 
of struggle against the conclusions of the 
various rationalistic schools through which 
George Eliot’s mind passed. We are told 
that on November 2, 1841, she called upon 
Mr. Charles Bray, the well-known Coven- 
try ribbon manufacturer, — whose crude, 
rationalistic necessitarianism was so thor- 
oughly meat and drink to him, that it not 
only glorified life, but reconciled him toa 
confident expectation of annihilation, — 
to try to bring him back to Christianity. 
Within eleven days from that time, she 
writes to her friend Miss Lewis: “ My 
whole soul has been engrossed in the 
most interesting of all inquiries for the 
last few days, and to what results my 
thoughts may lead I know not; possibly 
to one that will startle you;” and it is 
perfectly clear that she had all but made 
up her mind within those eleven days to 
renounce Christianity; for she thinks it 
necessary to warn Miss Lewis that a 
change may take place in her, which might 
possibly render Miss Lewis — who was at 
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that time, as Miss Evans had been a iew 
days previously, an Evangelical Christian 
— unwilling to spend her Christmas holi- 
days with her, as had been previously 
settled; and so rapidly is the ultimate de- 
cision taken, that early in December Mary 
Ann Evans announced to her father her 
inability to continue to go to church, and 
incurred his deep displeasure thereby. 
Indeed this resolution caused a temporary 
separation between father and daughter, 
as well as some alienation of feeling. 
This sudden change was produced by 
reading Mr. Hennell’s “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Origin of Christianity.” Mr. Hen- 
nell’s book contains the usual arguments, 
thoughtfully put, for regarding Christ’s 
teaching as just such a product of the age 
as a man of religious genius and noble 
character might have been expected to 
put forth, and for rejecting altogether all 
that is generally deemed to be supernat- 
ural in Christ’s life; but to me the re- 
markable point is that George Eliot felt 
herself relieved of a burden rather than 
robbed of a great spiritual mainstay, by 
the change. Not only is there for her no 
deep paradox in supposing that the life 
and death of Christ are purely human 
phenomena, but it is quite clear that Mr. 
Hennell carriea her even more completely 
with him in the superficial characteristics 
of his book than in the more serious ar- 
guments. She writes some years later : — 


Mr. Hennell ought to be one of the happiest 
of men, that he has done such a life’s work. 
I am sure if I had written such a book I should 
be invulnerable to all the arrows of all the gods 
and goddesses. I should say, “ None of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself,” seeing that I have delivered such 
a message of God unto men. The book is full 
of wii tome. It gives me that exquisite kind of 
laughter which comes from the gratification of 
the reasoning faculties.* For instance: “If 
some of those who were actually at the moun- 
tain doubted whether they saw Jesus or not, 
we may reasonably doubt whether he was to 
be seen at all there, especially as the words 
attributed to him do not seem at all likely to 
have been used, from the disciples paying no 
attention to them.” The disciples consid- 
ered her (Mary Magdalene’s) words idle tales 
and believed them net.” We have thus their 
examples for considering her testimony alone 
as insufficient and for seeking further evidence. 
(Vol. i., p. 165.) 


That passage seems to me to show the 
remarkable limitation, not the power, of 
George Eliot’s mind. At the time this 





merit of Mr. Hennell’s book on the ground 
that it was a “ message of God to men.” 
But within a few years more she was 
translating Feuerbach, and endeavoring to 
prove that fancied messages of God: to 
men are all of them really messages only 
from men to men; and yet she seems to 
have attached much the same value to the 
great thesis of Feuerbach, — that God is 
like the Brocken shadow, which merely 
reflects on a gigantic scale the gestures of 
man, — which she had previously attached 
to Mr. Hennell’s testimony when she de- 
scribed it as a message from God. In- 
deed, “the exquisite kind of laughter 
which comes from the gratification of the 
reasoning faculties” influenced George 
Eliot’s judgment far too much. She 
never wrote directly on the great subjects 
on which she had translated so much from 
the German, but you can see in all that 
she says indirectly on these subjects that 
irony, of the kind which she quotes from 
Mr. Hennell, was one of the chief instru- 
ments that had undermined her faith. Yet 
a mind of any capacity can use irony, and 
use it effectively, against almost any con- 
victions or any doubts; so that irony, as 
such, should, I think, weigh little or noth- 
ing in the scales of a wise judgment. It 
seems to me, for instance, that the sim- 
plicity with which the first evangelist tells 
us that when the risen Christ met his 
eleven apostles in Galilee “they wor- 
shipped him, but some doubted,” though 
it would have justified Mr. Hennell’s sar- 
casm if that had been the end of the 
Christian story, throws a very different 
light upon the actual issue. If we know 
any historical fact in this world, we know 
that this frankly confessed doubt of the 
apostles was extinguished in the most 
fervent and practical conviction — a con- 
viction absorbing the whole existence of 
lives of labor and pain, — and therefore it 
becomes a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to us to know that the doubt ad 
been felt, and had been openly declared, 
that both in the first Gospel and in the 
fourth the existence of this doubt, even 
after the day of resurrection, had been 
plainly avowed. A fanatical conviction is 
not one which surmounts doubt, but one 
which is from the first incapable of doubt. 
It seems to me that, looking at the matter 
from the broadest point of view, the evi- 
dence that doubt once existed, is at least 
as important for the purposes of an his- 
torical estimate, as the still more unequiv- 


letter was written, indeed, she put the | ocal evidence that doubt soon ceased to 


* The italics are mine, not George Eliot’s. 


| exist. 


A reasonable man’s faith in Christ 
now does not depend on the exact kind or 
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amount of evidence by which the wit- 
nesses of the resurrection were convinced 
of its truth, but on the broad fact that 
though these witnesses had once given 
up all for lost, and though they had been 
hard of belief, even after they had begun 
to hope again, those who had everything 
to lose if the resurrection were a dream, 
and everything to gain if it were a fact, 
were actually so profoundly persuaded of 
their master’s resurrection that they spent 
their lives, and often came to their deaths, 
in publishing the truth, and in building up 
the Church founded on that truth. AndI 
cannot help thinking therefore that the 
sensitiveness which George Eliot dis- 
played in this case, as in many other cases, 
to the power of a rather minute and petty 
irony, showed that her intellectual keen- 
ness was far in advance of her intellectual 
grasp and strength. 

Now one sees easily how George Eliot 
came to use irony so freely and confidently, 
and to regard Christian convictions, of 
which she found it so easy to make light, 
as intrinsically valueless. She hada great 
dramatic power of intepreting vividly the 
petty motives of mankind, and it was no 
easy matter to use this dramatic power 
freely, and not-to be shaken as to the 
depth of a great many apparently solemn 
convictions. She delighted to observe 
how people with a meagre lot, and no influ- 
ence of any importance in this woeld, 
reconciled themselves to their obscurity 
by embracing some peculiar faith which 
enabled them to feel themselves “in se- 
cure alliance with the unseen but su- 
preme” power. She liked to discern in 
prosperous people a preference for “such 
a view of this world and the next as would 
preserve the existing arrangements of 
English society quite unshaken, keeping 
down the obtrusiveness of the vulgar and 
the discontent of the poor.” She liked to 
observe how “when the Black Benedic- 
tines ceased to pray and chaunt” in a 
particular church at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and “when the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Gregory were expelled, the De- 
barrys, as lords of the manor, came next 
to Providence, and took the place of the 
saints.” And toa mind loving such bits 
of dramatic insight as this, it is evident 
how difficult it must have been to regard 
creeds, if once her faith had been greatly 
shaken, as representing anything but the 
various aspects of human desire, some of 
them no doubt charitable and noble, but 
some of them vulgar and selfish desires, 
and all of them of human origin. Toa 
mind alert as hers the very fact that she 





saw clearly how much of irrelevant or 
even unworthy motive is mingled con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the profes- 
sion of the most sacred and momentous 
beliefs, — and this she did see, — must 
have disposed her to accept the key to 
religious belief which Feuerbach offered 
her,—the explanation which traces it 
back simply to human desire or need. I 
feel no doubt that to a dramatic genius 
like hers this explanation must have 
seemed far more adequate and satisfactory 
than it really is. Feuerbach’s book sug- 
gested that the whole history of religious 
belief is nothing but a history of human 
fears, wishes, and hopes asserting their 
own fulfilment, declaring dogmatically 
their own realization. And at this solu- 
tion George Eliot, who had already re- 
solved the most authoritative of all the 
professed revelations of God into a myth, 
eagerly grasped, as resolving the deepest 
religious problem of all on the same lines 
with Strauss’s solution of the questions 
involved in the origin of Christianity. 
Feuerbach’s is indeed an ironic explana- 
tion of the religions of the world, and it 
was as an ironic explanation of the reli- 
gions of the world that George Eliot, as 
| interpret her, so eagerly embraced it. 
Possibly she would not herself have called 
it inonic. She would have said that, 
though this solution of the objective truth 
of religious creeds discards God, it leaves 
the nobler orders of human feeling and 
motive, which had been falsely attributed 
to an external being, as much superior to 
the ignobler orders of human feeling and 
motive as any divine law or revelation 
could have made them, and in so speaking 
she would have been perfectly serious. 
None the less, this explanation of religion 
—this bold assertion that man’s tem- 
porary and evanescent feelings have been 
the true origin of the supposed eternity 
and immutability of the divine character 
and volitions — is unquestionably an ironic 
explanation, which makes the most mo- 
mentous factor in the history of the world 
to consist in a grand procession of pure 
illusions; and, unless I greatly misread 
both George Eliot’s works and her letters, 
it is the ironic aspect of this solution 
which constituted for her one of its chief 
fascinations, if not absolutely its greatest 
charm. ‘ No one can study her carefully 
without seeing how poe ingrained in 
her is the belief that you must make men 
feel small, before you can make them 
modest enough to attempt only what they 
have some chance of achieving. To this 
end she uses irony in season and out of 
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season, with good taste and bad taste, on 
small subjects and great subjects — her 
real belief evidently being that pure reli- 
gion is pure idealism, and that every 
attempt to represent ideals as actually 
existing in any world, has led to the blun- 
ders and follies which make men rely 
solely on another world for help which 
they ought to find, and would otherwise 
find, for themselves. Thus she says in a 
letter to Mr. Bray, written in 1853, about 
the time of her Feuerbach studies, “ I be- 
gin to feel other people’s wants and sor- 
rows a little more than I used to do,’’ and 
then she explains why; the reason is that, 
as there is nothing in existence which is 
not more or less mingled with want and 
-sorrow, if we don’t help each other, there 
is no help at all to be found. For she 
-goes on: “ Heaven help us, said the old 
religion; the new one, from its very lack 
of that faith,* will teach us all the more 
to help one another” (vol. i., p. 302). And 
im a letter to Miss Sara Hennell she re- 
iterates the same conviction: “I wish less 
of our piety were spent in imagining per- 
fect goodness, and more given to real 
imperfect goodness ” (vol. i., p. 392). And 
again, still more emphatically: “My 
books have for their main bearing a con- 
clusion ... without which I could not 
have cared. to write any representation of 
human life — namely, that the fellowship 
between man and man, which has been 
the principle of development, social and 
moral, is not dependent on conceptions of 
what is not man; and that the idea of 
God, as far as it has been a high spiritual 
influence, is the ideal of a goodness en- 
tirely human (z.¢., an exaltation of the hu- 
man)” (vol. iii., p. 245). In other words, 
George Eliot held that ideals affect us 
only so far as they persuade us to adopt 
them into our own principles of conduct, 
that the fear of God is idle and mischiev- 
ous, that the trust in his doing for us what 
we cannot do for ourselves is vain, and 
makes the heart sick by hope deferred; 
and that all which is operative in faith is 
the attractiveness which makes us embody 
our own ideal in our own thoughts and 
actions. And I think that, as I have al- 
ready suggested, a great deal of her per- 
sistent effort to make men feel the poverty 
of their own lives, was due to the belief 
that thereby she would render them more 
disposed to aim at what was within their 
reach, and more likely to secure what 
they aimed at. By exposing, as she be- 
lieved, the illusory ambitiousness of hu- 


* The italics are mine, not George Eliot’s, 


man creeds, she thought to concentrate 
men’s attention on the little they could 
really do to embody in their own lives 
the conceptions of righteousness which 
religious people had so often contented 
themselves with glorifying in God without 
any attempt to transfer them to their own 
conduct. 

But then, how did this humanized view 
of religion affect George Eliot herself? 
I think the Life gives ample evidence that 
it affected her gravely, and very far indeed 
from happily. It is impossible to hold 
that there is no spiritual judge of human 
conduct outside man, without a doubly 
mischievous effect resulting to all preud, 
self-reliant, but otherwise noble natures. 
First, there is a readiness to absolve your- 
self more easily from any self-accusation 
of moral declension on great occasions ; 
for where you hold that there is no spirit- 
ual judge by whom your own absolution 
of yourself will be revised, you run a great 
risk of mistaking a final resolve for a final 
conviction. Next there is a tendency to 
be always holding yourself in hand, so as 
to fall into an artificially painstaking and 
self-conscious groove of life; for if you 
believe that, when you do not spur your- 
self on to due effort, there is no other 
power in creation which can be relied on 
to spur you on from within, you are pretty 
certain to apply the spur, if there is any 
nobility in you, too frequently and too en-. 
ergetically. I know it will be said that 
these objections answer each other; that 
it is self-contradictory first to look for 
too easy a sentence of self-absolution in 
relation to conduct which, if you believed 
in an external spiritual judge, you would 
probably condemn, —and then to assert 
that the same absence of belief in an ex- 
ternal judge wii] make you too scrupulous 
and even fastidious a critic of your own 
actions. Nevertheless, to any one who 
knows human nature, there is nothing but 
what is justified by experience in the ap- 
prehension of this double mischief; and 
I think I see the clear evidence of both in 
George Eliot’s lifes She certainly took 
the moral law into her own hands with 
very unhappy results in forming what is 
euphemistically called her “union” with 
Mr. Lewes; and warmly as she protests 
against any imputation that she secretly 
condemned herself for that step, or ever 





repented it, it is clear to me that, on the 


| whole, she intended her work as an au- 


| thoress to be expiatory of, or at least to 
| do all that was possible to counterbalance, 
the effect of her own example. She al- 
| most says as much in her letter to Miss 
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Hennell, in which she promises herself 
that “if I live five years longer, the posi- 
tive result of my existence on the side of 
truth and goodness will outweigh the small 
negative good that would have consisted 
in my not doing anything to shock others ” 
(vol. i.. p. 461). And though she adds 
immediately, “I can conceive no conse- 
quences that can make me repent the 
past,” she has already admitted that the 
example of her life would need “ outweigh- 
ing” by the influence of her books. Nor 
did she remember, apparently, that the 
higher the estimate formed of her books, 
and the higher their moral tone, the more 
weighty would be the personal authority 
of the woman who had written such books, 
and the more effective, therefore, would be 
the shield which her example would cast 
over those who guided themselves by her 
practice rather than by the moral drift of 
her fictions. But even in the very re- 
markable letters in which George Eliot 
defends herself to Mrs. Bray and Mrs. 
Peter Taylor for what she has done, she 
explicitly rests her defence on grounds 
which practically condemn her conduct. 
“ Light and easily broken ties,” she writes 
to Mrs. Bray, “are what I neither desire 
theoretically, nor could live for practi- 
cally ; we are working hard to provide for 
others better than we provide for our- 
selves, and to fulfil every responsibility 
that lies upon us” (vol. i., pp. 327-8). 
And to Mrs. Peter Taylor she writes, in 
1861: “For the last six years I have 
ceased to be ‘ Miss Evans’ for any one 
who has personal relations with me, hav- 
ing held myself under all the responsibili- 
ties of a married woman ” (vol. ii., p. 294). 
Probably there is not one woman of the 
smallest nobility of character — unless it 
were Georges Sand—who ever entered 
into such relations as George Eliot’s with 
Mr. Lewes, who would not have echoed 
George Eliot’s words, though it may not 
have been eventually in the power of such 
women, as it actually proved to be in 
George Eliot’s, to carry out her intention 
without the help of any legal tie. But the 
woman who sets the example of dispens- 
ing with that tie in her own case, sets the 
example of entering upon relations which 
no good intentions on either side, nor 
even mere good intentions on both, can 
secure by giving to these relations the se- 
riousness and permanence which George 
Eliot so justly valued. And yet it can 
hardly be said that she valued even 
seriousness and permanence exough, for 
in the letter which she wrote concerning 
Miss Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre,” a letter writ- 





ten in 1848, years before her own deplor- 
able course was taken, she assails Miss 
Bronté’s heroine, as we understand it, for 
thinking it a needful sacrifice to abandon 
a man who could not marry her only be- 
cause his wife was living and a lunatic. 
“All self-sacrifice,” she says, “is good, 
but one would like it to be in a somewhat 
nobler cause than that of a diabolical 
law which chains a man soul and body 
to a putrefying carcase” (vol. i., p. 191). 
For putrefying carcase, read here an in- 
sane wife. There is clearly not the high- 
est “seriousness or permanence” about 
George Eliot’s view of a relation which, 
in her opinion, ought to be dissolved by 
such a calamity as alienation of mind su- 
pervening on either side. The “serious- 
ness and permanence” which George 
Eliot claimed for the relation of marriage, 
and which she thought ought to be re- 
garded as the moral equivalent of mar- 
riage even where no legal tie was possible, 
were certainly not very profound, if she 
held a law to be “diabolical ” which does 
not dissolve the relation whenever the 
greatest of earthly calamities falls upon 
either of the parties. And it is still 
clearer that such “seriousness and per- 
manence ” would soon become a dream, if 
good men and women thought themselves 
at liberty to follow her own example. 
And so I verily believe she herself felt, 
even if she did not consciously ¢hink so, 
for I look upon most of her novels as 
written in great measure to impress on 
others the depth and significance of a tie, 
the sacredness of which her own example 
will do much to undermine. Moreover, I 
very much doubt whether, if George Eliot 
had continued to believe in the spiritual 
Judge of all men, she would have found it 
so easy to absolve herself from the pro- 
visions of the moral law of marriage as 
she did find it. Toa very proud and self- 
reliant intellect like hers it must certainly 
be easier to take a final resolve which 
sets social traditions at defiance, if it dis- 
believes in any true spiritual censorship, 
than it can be when it regards its own 
decisions as liable to be scrutinized and 
reversed by a perfect and omniscient 
Judge. The mere belief in the existence 
of a court of moral appeal is a great secu- 
rity from care and humility in most na- 
tures. 

Now of care there is enough and to 
spare in George Eliot. She is nothing if 
not careful, and nothing if not anxious to 
increase the store of pity and fairness in 
human life. But of humility, which seems 
to me so essential to the moral life of 
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such “beings as we are,” there is a re- 
markable deficiency in her judgments. It 
was not so much that she was proud — 
though all who knew her seem to speak of 
her as “ proud and sensitive” in a manner 
peculiarly her own — but that her “ fas- 
tidious, yet hungry ambition ” (vol. iii., p. 
125), as she herselt described the side of 
her nature which caused her a perpetual 
melancholy, made her an easy prey to all 
those multitudinous doubts of which intel- 
lectual criticisms and intellectual subtle- 
ties are the source. She was reproached 
once by a friend at Geneva with having 
“more intellect than morale,” and says 
that the remark was “more true than 
agreeable” (vol. i., p. 223). It is very 
doubtful, however, how far this was true. 
It was certainly not true at all, if it meant 
that she had more sympathy with intel- 
lectual people than she had with moral 
enthusiasts. But it is true that her ambi- 
tion always took an intellectual form, that 
she despised the moral judgments of 
those who were not intellectual, and never 
showed a trace of sympathy with the 
Christian principle, that ** God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty, and base things of the world and 
things which are despised hath God chos- 
en; yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to nought things that are.” ‘George Eliot 
had absolutely none of this feeling; she 
was always aiming at being even more 
intellectual than she really was, and this 
gives the touch of pedantry to her writ- 
ings, and the large vein of pedantry to her 
letters. “It would really have been a pity 
to stay at Plongeon,” she writes from 
Geneva, though all the people at Plon- 
geon had been most kind and attentive to 
her, * out of reach of everything and with 
people so little worth talking to; ” and 
that was always her attitude towards non- 
intellectual people. This is indeed the 
one flaw in her intellect, that she values 
every indication of intellect too highly, 
and so is often grandiose when she might 
have been great. She loves to write of 
‘schematic forms,” of a “terrene des- 
tiny,” of “ centripetal ” and “ centrifugal ” 
forces that would carry her to or from her 
friends, the Brays; she is pleased with 
herself for suggesting that man is “an 
epizoon making his abode in the skin of 
the planetary organism,” where Cobbett 
would have called him a tick or a harvest- 
bug ; and she even describes her marriage 
as “something like a miracle-legend,” 
though it certainly requires a good deal of 





intellectual grandiosity to detect the re- 
semblance. Unquestionably, the one de- 
fect of her intellect was ber utter inability 
to see that simplicity, not strain, is the 
token of true mastery. So far as I can 
judge, she really thought the elaborate 
theories by which Strauss and Feuerbach 
attempted to replace the supposition of 
the truth of Christianity and of theism 
by certain purely subjective illusions, 
more, not less, likely to be true for their 
elaboration and far-fetchedness and sur- 
prising ingenuity. With her wonderful 
dramatic power she could be simple 
enough when she had a simple character 
to interpret. Her children are admirably 
drawn, though she is not very fond of 
drawing them. But when she writes 
about children in her own person, how 
stiff and unnatural she is! Mr. John 
Morley, whose estimate of George Eliot 
seems to me in general a very accurate 
one, has quoted as the best specimen of 
her letters, one written (vol. iii., p. 323) to 
cancel an invitation to the children of her 
friend, Mr. Burne Jones, to sperd Christ- 
mas day with them; and it seems to me 
hardly possible to exaggerate the artifi- 
ciality of that letter’s pleasantry. It is 
just one of the elaborately playful letters 
which it sets one’s teeth on edge to read, 
—a mosaic of genuine tenderness for 
children and intellectual contempt for 
their credulous attitude of mind. 

But it was this ardent belief in intellec- 
tuality, this complete failure to regard 
humility as in any sense whatever a true 
guide to truth, which, as it appears to me, 
greatly increased that moral tension so 
vividly present to the mind of Mr. Myers, 
as he listened to her remark that the less 
you believe in God, the more peremptory 
becomes the personal authority of duty. 
Now I quite admit that this conception of 
an ideal to which George Eliot felt herself 
absolutely bound to approximate as 
closely as she could, and to which she 
did not believe that any one but herself 
could urge her, pervades her whole corre- 
spondence. But I think that, eager as 
her devotion to the ideal is, it constrained, 
even if it stimulated, the moral fibre of her 
character./ Undoubtedly, as I have said 
before, George Eliot was in the highest 
sense her own God, wof¢ the object of her 
own worship, but her own moral Provi- 
dence, her own conscience, her own law- 
giver, her own judge, her own Saviour. 
This is, as it seems to me, what makes the 
sense of strain in her life grow greater 
towards the close. There never was much 
spontaneousness in her, but what there 
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was at first grows rapidly less and less. 
She tried to do for herself all that reli- 
gious people rightly leave to God, as well 
as all that religious people rightly do for 
themselves. Of course, George Eliot 
thought this the great advantage of her 
scepticism. It secured her, she held, from 
expending piety on “imaginary perfec- 
tion,” and required her to spend it on 
“real imperfection.” But whatever her 
own view of this economy of force may 
have been, I think it plain that her genu- 
ine anxiety to be a law to herself, though 
it broke down at a very critical moment, 
usually made her painfully eager to as- 
sume the right moral posture, and to as- 
sume it with emphasis. A human being 
of strong ethical convictions, who thinks 
that God is to be replaced by his own 
moral thoughtfulness, must be always ex- 
erting himself to be more and more mor- 
ally thoughtful, and must injure himself 
by giving to his moral thoughtfulness a 
highly artificial character, and that seems 
to me exactly George Eliot’s case. “1 
am better now,” she writes in 1852 to 
Mrs. Bray; “have rid myself of all dis- 
tasteful work, and am trying to love the 
glorious destination of humanity, looking 
before and after.” What can be worse 
for any mind than “trying to love the 
glorious destination of humanity, looking 
before and after”? and this, though 
George Eliot, of course, confessed to her- 
self, that in the absence of any faith in 
God, she could only judge by the most 
doubtful criteria what that destination 
was likely to be. For my part, 1 wonder 
that she did not feel worse instead of bet- 
ter for that Quixotic endeavor to love the 
ambiguous destiny of a fatherless race. 
Again, in 1870 she writes to Mrs. Robert 
Lytton (now Lady Lytton): “I try to de- 
light in the sunshine that will be, when I 
shall never see it any more, and | think it 
is possible for this sort of impersonal life 
to attain great intensity — possible for us 
to gain much more independence than is 
usually believed of the small bundle of 
facts that make our own personality.” 
Can any one conceive a more artificial 
strain than an endeavor to delight in “the 
sunshine that will be” after we are dead? 
That seems to me a vain endeavor to 
make up for the void with which George 
Eliot has in imagination replaced God, by 
craning eagerly into an as yet non-exist- 
ent universe, and blessing it in her own 
person. A fine nature stripped of faith 
will put itself through all sorts of painful 
gymnastic efforts in the attempt to supply 
to bereaved humanity the place of Him 





II 


who is the same “yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” 

One of the finest touches in this book 
is contained in that letter to Madame 
Bodichon from which I have already 
quoted, where George Eliot, after stating 
that she has full faith “in the working out 
of higher possibilities than the Catholic 
or any other Church has presented,” goes 
on to say that “those who have strength 
to wait and endure, are bound to accept 
no formula which their whole souls — 
their intellect as well as their emotions — 
do not embrace with entire reverence. 
The highest ‘calling and election’ is to 
do without opium, and live through all 
our pain with conscious, clear-eyed, en- 
durance.” I heartily agree. The scep- 
tic, however great his hunger of soul, zs 
bound not to make believe that he thinks, 
what in his real inner mind he does not 
think, for the sake merely of the satisfac- 
tion of a little sympathy and warmth. 
Doubtless there is such a thing as opium- 
taking in the shape of entertaining in the 
mind soothing beliefs which are not really 
held with inward conviction. Butit seems 
to me that George Eliot had not the 
strength to act up to her own principle. 
Minute doses of opium in the shape of 
soothing but thoroughly unreal assuage- 
ments of the pain of her own incapacity 
to help her friends when in trouble, she 
certainly did take. It is no doubt very 
painful to hear of the anguish of a friend 
and to have nothing further to say than 
that the knowledge of that anguish gives 
you pain. And there are no dismaller 
letters than the letters in which George 
Eliot tries to make believe very much that 
she has something more than this to say. 
For example, on such an occasion she 
writes to Mrs. Bray, justly enough from 
her point of view: “ There is no such 
thing as consolation when we have made 
the lot of another our own;” but the 
words are hardly written before she makes 
an attempt at consolation, and, as it ap- 
pears to me, a most unhappy one, which 
may have imposed on herself, but cannot 
have imposed on her friends : — 


I don’t know whether you strongly share, as 
I do, the old belief that made men say the gods 
loved those who died young. It seems to me 
truer than ever, now life has become more 
complex, and more and more difficult problems 
have to be worked out. Life, though a good 
to men on the whole, is a doubtful good to 
many, and to some not a good at all. To my 
thought it is a source of constant mental dis- 
traction to make the denial of this a part of 
religion —to go on pretending things are bet- 
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ter than they are. To me early death takes | mean it, as George Eliot only meant it, in 
the aspect of salvation, though I feel, too, that | a very inferior sense to that in which you 


those who live and suffer may sometimes have 
the greater blessedness of deing a salvation. 
(Vol. ii, p. 400.) 


I think this is hardly opium — at best 
it is make-believe opium; but it is curi- 
ously unreal all the same. If the early 
extinction of life — for that is what George 
Eliot means by death —is in any sense 
a matter for rejoicing, it must clearly be, 
as she implies, simply on the ground 
that longer life would involve a prepon- 
derance of evil; but how escape by 
extinction from a preponderance of evil 
can, in any real sense, be called a “sal- 
vation,” —a making whole,—and that, 
too, in the very same context in which 
such salvation or making whole as the 
good procure for those on whose be- 
half they suffer, is appreciated at its true 
worth, it is simply impossible to conjec- 
ture. The truth is, that salvation is a 
conception which George Eliot, with her 
creed, was bound to reserve exclusively 
for the healing of the moral maladies of 
the diving. To talk of salvation as se- 
cured by the dead was playing fast and 
loose with her own convictions in the 
supposed interest of those who were suf- 
fering under some keen grief. So again 
in writing to another friend she says: “I 
have had a great personal loss lately, in 
the death of a sweet woman to whom I 
have sometimes gone, and hoped to go 
again, fora little moral strength. She had 
long been confined to her room by con- 
sumption, which has now taken her quite 
out of reach except to memory, which 
makes all dear human beings undying to us 
as long as we ourselves live” (vol. ii., pp. 
377, 375). In other words, as there is no 
real compensation for the loss we suffer 
in the death of our friends, to those who 
believe that death is final, and as it is in- 
tolerable to confess this to ourselves “ with 
conscious, clear-eyed endurance,” we must 
talk of memory making the dead undying 
to us as long as we ourselves live, though 
there is no meaning in the phrase, since 
memory does not begin when our friends 
die, but, on the contrary, rather begins 
then to grow less vivid. Still more un- 
real appears to me to be the consolation 
offered to a widowed friend: “ You will 
think of things to do such as he would 
approve of your doing, and every day will 
be sacred with his memory —nay, his 
presence. There is no pretence or vis- 
ionariness in saying that he is still part of 
you.” Certainly there is no pretence or 


visionariness in saying so, if you only 





may say that your ancestors are still part 
of you. But as there is no particular con- 
solation in thinking of that—and cer- 
tainly it would not justify you in saying 
that they are Present with you—it is 
surely a very make-believe consolation to 
tell a widow that her husband is pres- 
ent with her, when you mean only, and 
she knows that you mean only, that you 
want to say something which sounds com- 
fortable, though it has no comfort in it. 
That surely is not “living through all our 
pain with conscious, clear-eyed endur- 
ance.” And when it came to experienc- 
ing the same trouble herself, George Eliot 
did not find much consolation in reflec- 
tions of this kind. On the contrary, she 
says, ‘I had been conscious of a certain 
drying-up of tenderness in me,” and she 
took refuge, not in amusing herself by 
imagining the “ presence” with her, in a 
non-natural sense, of him whom she had 
lost, but in the speedy formation of new 
ties. The moral strain under which she 
lived, in the effort to be a law to herself, 
did not fail to distort her intellect into 
very unnatural postures, which she herself 
even found to be hollow and unmeaning 
when she came to test them for herself. 
George Eliot’s letters are at their best 
when she sets herself to persuade a corre- 
spondent, who had apparently been turned 
into something like a misanthrope by the 
philosophy which rejects God, immortal- 
ity, and moral freedom, that she is quite 
unreasonable in allowing any deeper in- 
sight into the lot of man to alienate her 
sympathies from man. I have already 
quoted the first few sentences of this letter 
to Lady Ponsonby, in which George Eliot 
declares her belief that the idea of God 
has only influenced men for good, so far 
as it has contained a true ideal of human 
goodness. The remainder of the letter is 
devoted to showing that more, not less, 
pity ought to be felt for mere mortals, than 
for immortals with a future in reserve; 
that no belief in the necessarian or deter- 
minist theory of human action ought to 
affect any one’s resolve to take the proper 
means for becoming just, tender, and sym- 
pathetic ; and that to plead the petty scale 
of human life as a reason for ignoring the 
difference between happiness and misery, 
is to use an argument to which no one 
would be in the least disposed to grant 
any validity, if it were brought to bear on 
his own lot. The letter seems to me on 
the whole so much the ablest which these 


| volumes contain, and so full of the kind 
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of determination to make the best of a 
bad business which constituted George 
Eliot’s philosophy of human life, that | 
must give the remainder of it in full. 
Nothing can express better her absolute 
disbelief in what seems to me the noblest 
elements of the human character, and the 
grave fortitude with which she braced 
herself and her friends up to the task of 
attenuating the miseries of a lot thus dis- 
credited : — 


Have you quite fairly represented yourself 
in saying that you have ceased to pity your 
suffering fellow-men, because you can no 
longer think of them as individualities of im- 
mortal duration, in some other state of exist- 
ence than this of which you know the pains 
and the pleasures? —that you feel less for 
them now you regard them as more miserable ? 
And, on a closer examination of your feelings, 
should you find that you had lost all sense of 
quality in actions — all possibility of admira- 
tion that yearns to imitate —all keen sense of 
what is cruel and injurious —all belief that 
your conduct (and therefore the conduct of 
others) can have any difference of effect on 
the well-being of those immediately about you 
(and therefore on those afar off), whether you 
carelessly follow your selfish moods or en- 
courage that vision of others’ needs which is 
the source of justice, tenderness, sympathy, in 
the fullest sense? I cannot believe that your 
strong intellect will continue to see, in the con- 
ditions of man’s appearance on this planet, a 
destructive relation to your sympathy: this 
seems to me equivalent to saying that you care 
no longer for color, now you know the laws of 
the spectrum. 

As to the necessary combinations through 
which life is manifested, and which seem to 
present themselves to you as a hideous fatalism, 
which ought logically to petrify your volition 
—have they, zz fact, any such influence on 
your ordinary course of action in the primary 
affairs of your existence as a human, social, 
domestic creature? And if they don’t hinder 
you from taking measures for a bath, without 
which you know that you cannot secure the 
delicate cleanliness which is your second na- 
ture, why should they hinder you from a line 
of resolve in a higher strain of duty to your 
ideal, both for yourself and others? But the 
consideration of molecular physics is not the 
direct ground of human love and moral action, 
any more than it is the direct means of com- 
posing a noble picture or of enjoying great 
music. One might as well hope to dissect 
one’s own body and be merry in doing it, as 
take molecular physics (in which you must 
banish from your field of view what is specifi- 
cally human) to be your dominant guide, your 
determiner of motives, in what is solely human. 
That every study has its bearing on every 
other is true; but pain and relief, love and 
sorrow, have their peculiar history which make 
an experience and knowledge over and above 
the swing of atoms. 





The teaching you quote as George Sand’s 
would, I think, deserve to be called nonsensi- 
cal if it did not deserve to be called wicked. 
What sort of “culture of the intellect ” is that 
which, instead of widening the mind to a fuller 
and fuller response to all the elements of our 
existence, isolates it in a moral stupidity? — 
which flatters egoism with the possibility that 
a complex and refined human society can con- 
tinue, wherein relations have no sacredness 
beyond the inclination of changing moods ?— 
or figures to itself an anzsthetic human life 
that one may compare to that of the fabled 
grasshoppers who were once men, but having 
heard the song of the Muses could do nothing 
but sing, and starved themselves so till they 
died and had a fit resurrection as grasshop- 
pers ; “and this,” says Socrates, “ was the re- 
turn the Muses made them.” 

With regard to the pains and limitations of 
one’s personal lot, I suppose there is not a 
single man or woman who has not more or 
less need of that stoical resignation which is 
often a hidden heroism, or who, in considering 
his or her past history, is not aware that it has 
been cruelly affected by the ignorant or selfish 
action of some fellow-being in a more or less 
close relation of life. And to my mind there 
can be no stronger motive, than this percep- 
tion, to an energetic effort that the lives near- 
est to us shall not suffer in a like manner from 
us. 

The progress of the world — which you say 
can only come at the right time—can cer- 
tainly never come at all save by the modified 
action of the individual beings who compose 
the world; and that we can say to ourselves 
with effect, “There is an order of considera- 
tions which I will keep myself continually in 
mind of, so that they may continually be the 
prompters of certain feelings and actions,” 
seems to me as undeniable as that we can re- 


‘solve to study the Semitic languages and apply 


to an Oriental scholar to give us daily lessons, 
What would your keen wit say to a young man 
who alleged the physical basis of nervous 
action as a reason why he could not possibly 
take that course ? 

As to duration and the way in which it 
affects your view of the human history, what is 
really the difference to your imagination be- 
tween infinitude and billions when you have to 
consider the value of human experience? Will 
you say that since your life has a term of 
threescore years and ten, it was really a matter 
of indifference whether you were a cripple 
with a wretched skin disease, or an active 
creature with a mind at large for the enjoyment 
of knowledge, and with a nature which has 
attracted others to you. 

Difficulties of thought — acceptance of what 
is, without full comprehension—belong to 
every system of thinking. The question is to 
find the least incomplete. 


It is a strange and yet a most character- 
istic state of mind, which insists that the 
more insignificant man really is, the more 
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miserable he is, and therefore the more 
deserving of pity, for if that were so, the 
ephemera would thereby be proved more 
miserable and pitiable still. But it was 
very characteristic in her to accept with- 
out a murmur a pessimistic estimate of 
man’s nature and capacities, and then to 
Strain to the utmost all her powers to show 
that the worse his condition the more im- 
perative is the duty to mitigate its miser- 
ies. That is George Eliot all over —the 
low-spirited acquiescence in a depreciating 
estimate of human nature, and the obsti- 
nate resolve to take the more pity on it, 
the more dismal is its plight. It never 
occurs to her that perhaps it would be the 
truest pity to look deeper into the ques- 
tion why man is so pitiable; whether it 
is possible that a mere creature of circum- 
stances and of the hour, without the 
capacity for either true responsibility or 
true guilt, could be deserving of so much 
pity as she bestowed on him, or could be 
even capable of feeling so much pity as 
she herself felt. She told herself truly 
enough that she did not admire color the 
less for understanding the laws of the 
spectrum, but then she forgot to add, that 
there is nothing in the laws of the spec- 
trum to lower the significance commonly 
attached to color, while there is a great 
deal in her fatalist philosophy of human 
conduct to extinguish the significance 
commonly attached to responsibility, to 
virtue, and to guilt. It was very char- 
acteristic in her to urge that it is just as 
silly to ignore the fittest incentives to 
virtue, if you want to be virtuous, as it is 
to ignore the proper steps for learning 
Hebrew, if you want to learn Hebrew. 
But it is equally characteristic in her to 
pass by the consideration that, if you 
don’t want to be virtuous, the fatalist can 
_always omit the requisite ‘incentives to 
virtue, and attribute the omission to the 
defective conditions under which his char- 
acter was formed, and console himself by 
remembering all the time that it is not he, 
but the conditions under which he acts, 
which are to blame. The whole letter 
shows George Eliot acquiescing, almost 
eagerly, in the poverty of human nature, 
yet none the less obstinately set on teach- 
ing the world that, even though we have to 
deal with wretched materials in our effort 
to improve mankind, we are bound to 
make the condition of men better than we 
found it, and that we have the means of 
doing so if we will. This resolve is noble 
enough; but it seems strange that she 
did not infer from it that, after all, she had 
misunderstood the nature which was thus 





tenacious of its ground, and which, though 
believing the odds to be all against it, 
fights on all the same. 

To me, George Eliot’s whole career 
seems to be all of a piece — she conceded 
everything to doubt; she conceded too 
much to temptation, perhaps rather froma 
strong sense of the hopelessness of hold- 
ing high ground than from any inability to 
maintain her ground when once she had 
taken it; but after all these concessions 
were made, and partly in the pride of these 
concessions, as though she had yielded 
everything which the most severely in- 
tellectual view of human nature could 
demand, she fought on in gloom and 
dejection as strenuous a fight for a pitiful 
demeanor towards the human race as it is 
in man to maintain. Her own position 
was, by her own choice, one of serious 
moral disadvantage ; her philosophy made 
that position of moral disadvantage one 
of intellectual disadvantage also; her 
dramatic insight showed her very vividly 
how petty and illusory human motives fre- 
quently are; but none the less she strug- 
gled on, often in gloom, sometimes in 
despair, to convince mankind that their 
one clear duty is to be more pitiful to 
each other’s sufferings, and more fair to 
each other’s faults. “Pity and fairness 
—two little words which, carried out, 
would embrace the utmost delicacies of 
the moral life —seem to me not to rest on 
an unverifiable hypothesis, but on facts 
quite as irreversible as the perception that 
a pyramid will not stand on its apex” 
(vol. iii., p. 317). There is George Eliot’s 
philosophy compressed, and a very inad- 
equate philosophy indeed it is; for “ pity 
and fairness ” at their best will only teach 
us to treat others as we treat ourselves, 
and will not teach us to treat ourselves as 
we ought. But with a languid tempera- 
ment, with no faith worthy of the name, 
and an artificial and enervating theory of 
human nature, George Eliot yet used her 
vigorous and masculine imagination in 
the service of “ pity and fairness” with a 
strenuousness and even a passion which 
we might most of us emulate in vain. 
Still this life seems to me to serve rather 
as a dusky background against which we 
see more clearly the true moral of her 
works, than as any enhancement of the 
pleasure which these works give us. In- 
stead of enlarging the suggestions of 
those striking works, it rather makes 
them a greater mystery than ever. 

Two grave disappointments certainly 
the book has for me. The first, that it 
seems rather to conceal, as under a mask 
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and domino, the vivacity and fertility 
which one naturally ascribes to the great 
author who understood laborers and 
butchers and farriers and sporting clergy- 
men and auctioneers and pedlars better 
even than she understood scholars and 
poets and metaphysicians. The second 
and still greater disappointment was to 
find that, so far as I can judge from these 
letters, her heart never seems to have 
rebelled against her own dim creed —a 
creed for pallid ghosts rather than for 
living and struggling men. In the last 
few months of her life she visited the 
Grande Chartreuse, as Mr. Arnold had 
done many years before her; nor have 
we any indication in her brief notice of 
enjoyment that she shared those sad feel- 
ings which the most sceptical of our Ox- 
ford poets has depicted as his experience 
there. ‘But to the reader of her life noth- 
ing seems to express better its joyless 
and yet laborious attitude towards the 
world of faith than Matthew Arnold’s 
touching lament that he could neither 
believe with the Carthusians nor rejoice 
with the so-called leaders of Western 
progress : — 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these, on earth I wait forlorn, 

Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 

I come to shed them at their side. 


Oh hide me in your glooms profound 

Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 

Take me, cowl’d forms, and fence me round 
Till I possess my soul again ; 

Till free my thoughts before me roll 

Not chaf’d by hourly false control. 


For this is, to my mind, the secret of a 
character which through all its years 
waited “forlorn” for a faith which’ the 
“hourly false control” of a powerful but 
disintegrating intellect withheld to the 
very last. 

R. H. HutTTon. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Wuat is this I hear about Waring?” 
said General Gaunt, walking out upon the 
loggia, where the Durants were sitting, 
on the same memorable afternoon on 
which all that has been above related 
occurred. The general was dressed in 
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loosely fitting light-colored clothes. It 
was one of the recommendations of the 
Riviera to him that he could wear out 
there all his old Indian clothes, which 
would have been useless to him at home, 
He was a very tall old man, very yellow, 
nay, almost greenish in the complexion, 
extremely spare, with a fine old white 
moustache, which had an immense effect 
upon his brown face. The well-worn epi- 
gram might be adapted in his case to say 
that nobody ever was so fierce as the gen- 
eral looked; and yet he was at bottom 
rather a mild old man, and had never burt 
anybody, except the sepoys in the Mutiny, 
all his life. His head was covered with a 
broad light felt hat, which, soft as it was, 
took an aggressive cock when he put it 
on. He held his gloves dangling from his 
hand with the air of having been in too 
much haste to put them to their proper 
use. And his step, as he stepped off the 
carpet upon the marble of the loggia, 
sounded like that of an alert officer who 
has just heard that the enemy has made a 
reconnaissance in force two miles off, and 
that there is no time to lose. ‘ What is 
this I hear about Waring?” he said. 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Mrs. Durant. 

“It is a most remarkable story,” said 
his Reverence, shaking his head. 

“ But what is it?” asked the general. 
“*T found Mrs. Gaunt almost crying when 
I went in. What she said was: ‘ Charles, 
we have been nourishing a viper in our 
bosoms.’ I am not addicted to metaphor, 
and I insisted upon plain English; and 
then it all came out. She told me Waring 
was an impostor, and had been taking us 
all in; that some old friend of his had 
been here, and had told you. Is that 
true? 

“ My dear!” said Mr. Durant in a tone 
of remonstrance. 

“Well, Henry! you never said it was 
to be kept a secret. It could not possibly 
be kept a secret —so few of us here, and 
all so intimate.” 

“Then he is an impostor?” said Gen- 
eral Gaunt. 

“Oh, my dear general, that’s too strong 
aword. Henry, you had better tell the 
general your own way.” 

The old clergyman had been shaking 
his head all the time. He was dying to 
tell all that he knew; but he could not 
but improve the occasion. “Oh, ladies, 
ladies!” he said, “ when there is anything 
to be told, the best of women is not to be 
trusted. But, general, our poor friend is 
no impostor. He never said he was a 
widower,” 
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“Tt’s fortunate we’ve none of us girls,” 
the general began; then with a start: “1 
forgot Miss Tasie; but she’s a girl— 
a girl in ten thousand,” he added with a 
happy inspiration. Tasie, who was still 
seated behind the teacups, gave him a 
smile in reply. 

“Poor dear Mr. Waring,” she said, 
“whether he is a widower or has a wife, 
it does not matter much. Nobody can 
call Mr. Waring a flirt. He might be any 


. one’s grandfather from his manner. I 


cannot see that it matters a bit.” 

“ Not so far as we are concerned, thank 
heaven,” said her mother, with the air of 
one whose dear child has escaped a dan- 
ger. “But I don’t think it is quite re- 
spectable for one of our small community 
to have a wife alive and never to let any 
one know.” 

““T understand, a most excellent wom- 
an; besides being a person of rank,” said 
Mr. Durant. “It has disturbed me very 
much, though, happily, as my wife says, 
from no private motive.” Here the good 
man paused, and gave vent to a sigh of 
thankfulness, establishing the impression 
that his ingenuous Tasie had escaped as 
by a miracle from Waring’s wiles; and 
then he continued: “I think some one 
should speak to him on the subject. He 
ought to understand that now it is known, 
public opinion requires—— Some one 
should tell him ——” 

“ There is no one so fit as a clergyman,” 
the general said. 

“That is true, perhaps, in the abstract ; 
but with our poor friend There are 
some men who will not take advice from 
a clergyman.” 

*“O Henry! do him justice. He has 
never shown anything but respect to 

ou. 
“TI should say that a man of the world, 
like the general ——” 

“Oh, not I,” cried the general, getting 
up hurriedly. “No, thank you; I never 
interfere with any man’s affairs. That’s 
your business, padre. Besides I have no 
daughter — whether he is married or not 
is nothing to me.” 

“ Nor to us, heaven be praised!” said 
Mrs. Durant; and then she added: “It 
is not for ourselves; it is for poor little 
Frances, a girl that has never known a 
mother’s care. How much better for her 
to be with her mother, and properly intro- 
duced into society, than living in that 
huggermugger way without education, 
without companions! If it were not for 
Tasie, the child would never see a crea- 
ture near her own age.” 








*“ And I am much older than Frances,” 
said Tasie, rather to heighten the hard- 
ship of the situation than from any sense 
that this was true. 

“ Decidedly the padre ought to talk to 
him,” said the Anglo-Indian. ‘“ He ought 
to be made to feel that everybody at the 
station—— Wife allright,do you know? 
Bless me! If the wife is all right, what 
does the man mean? Why can’t they 
quarrel peaceably, and keep up appear- 
ances, as we all do?” 

“Ono; not all; we never quarrel.” 

“ Not for a long time, my love.” 

“ Henry, you may trust to my memory. 
Not for about thirty years. We had a 
little disagreement then about where we 
were to go for the summer. ‘Oh, I re- 
member it well—the agony it cost me! 
Don’t say ‘as we ai/ do,’ general, for it 
would not be true.” 

“You are a pair of old turtle-doves,” 
quoth the general. “ All the more reason 
why you should talk to him, padre. Tell 
him he’s come among us on false pre- 
tences, not knowing the damage he might 
have done. I always thought he was a 
queer hand to have the education of a lit- 
tle girl.” 

“ He taught her Latin; and that woman 
of theirs, Mariuccia, taught her to knit. 
That’s all she knows. And her mother 
all the time in such a fine position, able to 
do anything for her. Oh, it is of Frances 
I think most.” 

“It is quite evident,” said the general, 
“that Mr. Durant must interfere.” 

“TI think it very likely I shall do no 
good. A man of the world, a man like 
that ——” 

“There is no such great harm about 
the man.” 

“And he is very good to Frances,” 
said Tasie, almost under her breath. 

“I dare say he meant no harm,” said 
the general, “if that is all. Only, he 
should: be warned; and if anything can 
be done for Frances —— It is a pity she 
should see. nobody, and never have a 
chance of establishing herself in life.” 

“ She ought to be introduced into soci- 
ety,” said Mrs. Durant. “As for estab- 
lishing herself in life, that is in the hands 
of Providence, general. It is not to be 
supposed that such an idea ever enters 
into a girl’s mind — unless it is put there, 
which is so often the case.” 

‘The general means,” said Tasie, “that 
seeing people would make her more fit to 
be a companion for her papa. Frances is 
a dear girl; but it is quite true; she is 
wanting in conversation. They often sit 
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a whole evening together and scarcely 
speak.” 

“She is a nice little thing,” said the 
general energetically; “1 always thought 
so; and never was at a dance, I suppose, 
or a junketing of any description in her 


life. To be sure, we are all old duffers 
in this place. The padre should inter- 
fere.” 


“If I could see it was my duty,” said 
Mr. Durant. 

“I know what you mean,” said Gen- 
eral Gaunt. “1’m not too fond of inter- 
ference myself. But when a man has 
concealed his antecedents, and they have 
been found out. And then the little 
girl ws 

“Tt is Frances I am thinking of,” ex- 
plained Mr. Durant. 

It was at last settled among them that 
it was clearly the clergyman’s business to 
interfere. He had been tolerably certain 
to begin with ; but he liked the moral sup- 
port of what he called a consensus of opin- 
ion. Mr. Durant was not so reluctant to 
interfere as he professed to be. He had not 
much scope for those social duties which, 
he was of opinion, were not the least im- 
portant of a clergyman’s functions; and 
though there wasa little excitement in the 
uncertainty from Sunday to Sunday how 
many people would be at church, what the 
collection would be, and other varying 
circumstances, yet the life of the clergy- 
man at Bordighera was monotonous, and 
a little variety was welcome. In other 
chaplaincies which Mr. Durant had held, 
he had come in contact with various ro- 
mances of real life. These were still the 
days of gaming, when every German bath 
had its ¢apis vert and its little group of 
tragedies. But the Riviera was very tran- 
quil, and Bordighera had just been found 
out by the invalid and the pleasure-seeker. 
It was monotonous: there had been few 
deaths, even among the visitors, which 
are always varieties in their way for the 
clergyman, and often are the means of 
making acquaintances both useful and 
agreeable to himself and his family. But 
as yet there had not even been many 
deaths. This gave great additional ex- 
citement to what is always exciting for a 
small community, the cropping up under 
their very noses, in their own immediate 
circle, of a mystery, of a discovery, which 
afforded boundless opportunity for talk. 
The first thing naturally that had affected 
Mr. and Mrs. Durant was the miraculous 
escape of Tasie, to whom Mr. Waring 
might have made himself agreeable, and 
who might have lost her peace of mind, 
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for anything that could be said to the con- 
trary. They said to each other that it 
was a hairbreadth escape; although it 
had not occurred previously to any one 
that any sort of mutual attraction between 
Mr. Waring and Tasie was possible. 

And then the other aspects of the case 
became apparent. Mr. Durant felt now 
that to pass it over, to say nothing about 
the matter, to allow Waring to suppose 
that everything was as it had always been, 
was impossible. He and his wife had de- 
cided this without the intervention of 
General Gaunt; but when the general 
appeared — the only other permanent pil- 
lar of society in Bordighera — then there 
arose that consensus which made further 
steps inevitable. Mrs. Gaunt looked in 
later, after dinner, in the darkening; and 
she, too, was of opinion that something 
must be done. She was affected to tears 
by the thought of that mystery in their very 
midst, and of what the poor (unknown) lady 
must have suffered, deserted by her hus- 
band, and bereftofherchild. “ He might 
|at least have left her her child,” she said 
with a sob; and she was fully of opinion 
| that he should be spoken to without delay, 
|and that they should not rest till Frances 
had been restored to her mother. She 
thought it was “a duty” on the part of 
Mr. Durant to interfere. The consensus 
was thus unanimous; there was not a 
dissentient voice in the entire community. 
“ We will sleep upon it,” Mr. Durant said. 
But the morning brought no further light. 
They were all agreed more strongly than 
ever that Waring ought to be spoken to, 
and that it was undeniably a duty for the 
clergyman to interfere. 

Mr. Durant accordingly set out before 
it was too late, before the midday break- 
fast, which is the coolest and calmest 
moment of the day, the time for business, 
before social intercourse is supposed to 
begin. He was very carefully brushed 
from his hat to his shoes, and was indeed 
a very agreeable example of a neat old 
clerical gentleman. Ecclesiastical cos- 
tume was much more easy in those days. 
It was before the era of long coats and 
soft hats, when a white tie was the one 
incontrovertible sign of the clergyman 
who did not think of calling himself a 
priest. He was indeed, having been fora 
number of years located in Catholic coun- 
tries, very particular not to call himself a 
priest, or to condescend to any garb which 
could recall the soutane and three-cor- 
| nered hat of the indigenous clergy. His 
'black clothes were spotless, but of the 
| ordinary cut, perhaps a trifle old-fashioned. 
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But yet neither soutane nor berretta could 
have made it more evident that Mr. Du- 
rant, setting out with an ebony stick and 
black gloves, was an English clergyman 
going mildly, but firmly, tointerfere. Had 
he been met with in the wilds of Africa, 
even there mistake would have been im- 
possible. In his serious eye, in the aspect 
of the corners of his mouth, in a certain 
air of gentle determination diffused over 
his whole person, this was apparent. It 
made a great impression upon Domenico 
when he opened the door. After what 
had happened yesterday, Domenico felt 
that anything might happen. “Lo, this 
man’s brow, like to a title leaf, foretells 
the nature of the tragic volume,” he said 
‘to Mariuccia — at least if he did not use 
these words, his meaning was the same. 
He ushered the English pastor into the 
room which Mr. Waring occupied as a 
library, with bated breath. ‘ Master is 
going to catch it,” was what, perhaps, a 
light-minded Cockney might have said. 
But Domenico was a serious man, and did 
not trifle. 

Waring’s library was, like all the rooms 
of his suite, an oblong room, with three 
windows and as many doors, opening into 
the dining-room on one hand, and the 
anteroom on the other. It had the usual 
indecipherable fresco on the roof, and the 
walls on one side were half clothed with 
bookcases. Nota very large collection of 
books, and yet enough to ‘make a pretty 
show, with their old ‘gilding, and the dull 
white of the vellum in which so many 
were bound. It was a room in which he 
spent the most of his time, and it had 
been made comfortable according to the 
notions of comfort prevailing in these re- 
gions. There was a square of carpet 
under his writing-table. His chair was a 
large old fauteuil, covered with very faded 
damask; and curtains, also faded, were 
festooned over all the windows and doors. 
The fersiane were shut, to keep out the 
sun, and the cool atmosphere had a green- 
ish tint. Waring, however, did not look 
so peaceful as his room. He sat with his 
chair pushed away from the table, reading 
what seemed to be a novel. He had the 
air of a man who had taken refuge there 
from some embarrassment or annoyance ; 
not the tranquil look of a man occupied in 
so-called studies needing leisure, with his 
notebooks at hand, and pen and ink within 
reach. Sucha man is usually very glad 
to be interrupted in the midst of his self- 
imposed labors; and Waring’s first move- | 
ment was one of satisfaction. He threw | 
down the book, with an apology for having 
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ever taken it up in the half-ashamed, half- 
violent way in which he got rid of it. 
Don’t suppose I care for such rubbish, his 
gesture seemed tosay. But the aspect of 
Mr. Durant changed his look of welcome. 
He rose hurriedly, and gave his visitor a 
chair. ‘ You are early out,” he said. 

“Yes; the morning, I find, is the best 
time. Even after the sun is down, it is 
never so fresh inthe evening. Especially 
for business, I find it the best time.” 

‘That means, I suppose,” said Waring, 
“that your visit this morning means busi- 
ness, and not mere friendship, as I had 
supposed?” 

“Friendship always, I hope,” said the 
tidy old clergyman, smoothing his hat with 
his hand; “but I don’t deny it is some- 
thing more serious —a—a— question I 
want to ask you, if you don’t mind ——” 

Just at this moment in the next room 
there rose a little momentary and pleasant 
clamor of voices and youthful laughter ; 
two voices certainly—Frances and an- 
other. This made Mr. Durant prick up 
his ears. “You have — visitors?” he 
said. 

“Yes. I will answer to the best of my 
ability,” said Waring with a smile. 

Now was the time when Mr. Durant 
realized the difficult nature of his mission. 
At home in his own house, especially in 
the midst of the consensus of opinions, 
with everybody encouraging him and 
pressing upon him the fact that it was “a 
duty,” the matter seemed easy enough. 
But when he found himself in Waring’s 
house, looking a man in the face with 
whose concerns he had really no right to 
interfere, and who had not at all the air of 
a man ready to be brought to the confes- 
sional, Mr. Durant’s confidence failed 
him. He faltered a little; he looked at 
his very unlikely penitent, and then he 
looked at the hat which he was turning 
round in his hands, but which gave him 
no courage. Then he cleared his throat. 
“ The question is — quite a simple one,” 
he said. “There cam be no doubt of your 
ability — to answer. I am sure you will 
forgive me if I say, to begin with 4 

“One moment. Is this question — 
which seems to trouble you — about my 
affairs or yours?” 

Mr. Durant’s clear complexion betrayed 
something like a flush. “ That is just 





what I waat to explain. You will ac- 
| knowledge, my dear Waring, that you 
, have been received here — well, there is 
| not very much in our power — but with 
levery friendly feeling, every desire to 
make you one of us.’ 
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“ All this preface shows me that it is I 
who have been found wanting. You are 
quite right ; you have been most hospitable 
and kind. To myself, almost too much 
so; to my daughter, you have given all 
the society she has ever known.” 

“T am glad, truly glad, that you think 
we have done our part. My dear friend, 
was it right, then, when we opened our 
arms to you so unsuspectingly, to come 
among us in a false character — under 
false colors?” 

“Stop!” said Waring, growing pale. 
“ This is going a little too far. I suppose 
I understand what you mean. Manner- 
ing, who calls himself my old friend, has 
been here; and as he could not hold his 
tongue if his life depended upon it, he has 
told you But why you should accuse 
me of holding a false position, of coming 
under false colors, which was what you 
said 

“ Waring!” said the clergyman in a 
voice of mild thunder, “did you never 
think, when you came here, comparatively 
a young, and — well, still a good-looking 
man —did you never think that there 
might be some susceptible heart — some 
woman’s heart eT 

“Good heavens!” cried Waring, start- 
ing to his feet, “I never supposed for a 
moment ™ 

“Some young creature,” Mr. Durant 
continued solemnly, “ whom it might be 
my duty and your duty to guard from de- 
ception; but who, naturally, taking you 
for a widower = 

Waring’s countenance of horror was 
unspeakable. He stood up before his 
table like a little boy who was about to be 
caned. Exclamations of dismay fell un- 
consciously from his lips. ‘Sir! I never 
thought “i 

Mr. Durant paused, to contemplate with 
pleasure the panic he had caused. He 
put down his hat and rubbed together his 
little fat white hands. “By the blessing 
of Providence,” he said, drawing a long 
breath, “that danger has been averted. 
I say it with thankfulness. We have been 
preserved from any such terrible result. 
But had things been differently ordered 
—think, only think! and be grateful to 
Providence.” 

The answer which Waring made to this 
speech was to burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. He seemed incapable 
of recovering his gravity. As soon as he 
paused, exhausted, to draw breath, he was 
off again. The suggestion, when it ceased 
to be horrible, became ludicrous beyond 
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your pardon ” between the fits, which Mr* 
Durant did not at all like. He sat look- 
ing on at the hilarity very gravely without 
a smile. 

“TI did not expect so much levity,” he 
said. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried the culprit, 
with tears running down his cheeks. 
“Forgive me. If you will recollect that 
the character of a gay Lothario is the last 
one in the world ‘ 

“It is not necessary to be a gay Lotha- 
rio,” returned the clergyman. “ Really, if 
this is to continue, it will be better that I 
should withdraw. Laughter was the last 
thing I intended to produce.” 

“It is not a bad thing, and it is not an 
indulgence 1 am given to. But I think, 
considering what a very terrible alteraa- 
tive you set before me, we may be very 
glad it has ended in laughter. Mr. Du- 
rant,” continued Waring, * you have only 
anticipated an explanation | intended to 
make. Mannering is an ass.” 

“IT am sure he is a most respectable 
member of society,” said Mr. Durant with 
much gravity. 

“So are many asses. I have some one 
else to present to you, who is very unlike 
Mannering, but who betrays me still more 
distinctly. Constance, I want you here.” 

The old clergyman gazed, not believing 
his eyes, as there suddenly appeared in 
the doorway the tall figure of a girl who 
had never been seen as yet in Bordighera, 
a girl who was very simply dressed, yet 
who had an air which the old gentleman, 
acquainted, as he flattered himself, with 
the air of fine people, could not ignore. 
She stood with a careless grace, returning 
slightly, not without a little of that imper- 
tinence of a fine lady which is so impres- 
sive to the crowd, his salutation. “ Did 
you want me, papa?” she quietly asked. 


’ 


CHAPTER X. 

THE revelation which thus burst upon 
Mr. Durant was known throughout the 
length and breadth of Bordighera, as that 
good man said, before the day was out. 
The expression was not so inappropriate 
as might be at first supposed, considering 
the limited society to which the fact that 
Mr. Waring had a second daughter was of 
any particular interest ; for the good chap- 
lain’s own residence was almost at the 
extremity of the Marina, and General 
Gaunt’s on the highest point of elevation 
among the olive gardens; while the only 
other English inhabitants were in the 
hotels near the beach, and consisted of a 


description. He quavered forth: “1 beg | landlady, a housekeeper, and the highly 
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respectable person who had charge of the 
stables at the Bellevue. This little infe- 
rior world was respectfully interested but 
not excited by the new arrival. 

But to Mrs. Durant and Tasie it was an 
event of the first importance; and Mrs, 
Gaunt was at first disposed to believe that 
it was a revelation of further wickedness, 
and that there was no telling where these 
discoveries might end. ‘We shall be 
hearing that he has a son next,” she said. 
They had a meeting in the afternoon to 
talk it over; and it really did appear at 
first that the new disclosure enhanced the 
enormity of the first; for, naturally, the 
difference between a widower and a mar- 
ried man is aggravated by the discovery 
that the deceiver pretending to have only 
one child has really “a family.” At the 
first glance, the ladies were all impressed 
by this; though afterwards, when they 
began to think of it, they were obliged to 
admit that the conclusion perhaps was not 
very well founded. And when it turned 
out that Frances and the new-comer were 
twins, that altogether altered the ques- 
tion, and left them, though they were by 
no means satisfied, without anything fur- 
ther to say. 

While all this went on outside the palaz- 
zo, there was much going on within it that 
was calculated to produce difficulty and 
embarrassment. Mr. Waring, with a con- 
sciousness that he was acting a somewhat 
cowardly part, ran away from it altogether, 
and shut himself up in his library, and left 
his daughters to make acquaintance with 
each other as they best could. He was, 
as has been said, by no means sufficiently 
at his ease to return to what he called his 
studies, the ordinary occupations of his 
life. He had run away, and he knew it. 
He went so far as.to turn the key in one 
door, so that, whatever happened, he could 
only be invaded from one side, and sat 
down uneasily in the full conviction that 
from moment to moment he might be 
called upon to act as interpreter or peace- 
maker, or to explain away difficulties. 
He did not understand women, but only 
his wife, from whom he had taken various 
prejudices on the subject; neither did he 
understand girls, but only Frances, whom, 


indeed, he ought to have known better | 


than to suppose either that she was likely 
to squabble with her sister, or call him in 
to mediate or explain. Frances was not 
at all likely to do either of these things ; 
and he knew that, yet lived in a vague 
dread, and did not even sit comfortably 
on his chair, and tried to distract his mind 


with a novel — which was the condition in | 


| which he was found by Mr. Durant. The 
|clergyman’s visit did him a little good, 
| giving him at once a grievance and an ob- 
ject of ridicule. During the rest of the 
day, he was so far distracted from his real 
difficulties as to fall from time to time 
into fits of secret laughter over the idea 
of having been in all unconsciousness a 
source of danger for Tasie. He had never 
been a gay Lothario, as he said; but to 
have run the risk of destroying Tasie’s 
peace of mind was beyond his wildest im- 
agination. He longed to confide it to 
somebody; but there was no one with 
whom he could share the fun. Constance 
perhaps might have understood; but 
Frances! He relapsed into gravity when 
he thought of Frances. It was not the 
kind of ludicrous suggestion which would 
amuse her. 

Meanwhile, the girls, who were such 
strangers to each other, yet so closely 
bound by nature, were endeavoring to 
come to a knowledge of each other by 
means which were much more subtle than 
any explanation their father could have 
supplied; so that he might if he had un- 
derstood them better have been entirely 
at his ease on this point. As a matter of 
fact, though Constance was the cleverer 
of the two, it was Frances who advanced 
most quickly in her investigations, for the 
excellent reason that it was Constance 
who talked, while Frances, for the most 
part having nothing at all interesting to 
say of herself, held her peace. Frances 
had been awakened at an unusually late 
hour in the morning, for the agitation of 
the night had abridged her sleep at the 
other end — by the sounds of mirth which 
accompanied the first dialogue between 
her new sister and Mariuccia. The Italian 
which Constance knew was not very much, 
and it was of a finer quality than any with 
which Mariuccia was acquainted ; but still 
they came to some sort of understanding, 
and both repudiated the efforts of Frances 
to explain. And from that moment Con- 
stance had kept the conversation in her 
hands. She did not chatter, nor was there 
any appearance of loquacity in her; but 
Frances had lived much alone, and had 
been taught not todisturb her father when 
she was with him, so that it was more her 
habit to be talked to than to talk. She 
did not even ask many questions; they 
were scarcely necessary; for Constance, 
/as was natural, was full of herself and of 
;her motives for the step she had taken. 
These revelations gave Frances new 
| lights almost at every word. 
“You always knew, then, about us?” 
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Frances said. She had intended to say 
“about me,” but refrained, with mingled 
modesty and pride. 

“Oh, certainly. Mamma always writes, 
you know, at Christmas, if not oftener. 
We did not know you were here. It was 
Markham who found outthat. Markham 
is the most active-minded fellow in the 
world. Papa does not much like him. I 
dare say you have never heard anything 
very favorable of him; but that is a mis- 
take. We knew pretty well about you. 
Mamma used to ask that you should write, 
since there was no reason why, at your 
age, you should not speak for yourself; 
but you never did. I suppose he thought 
it better not.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“But I should not myself have been 
restrained by that,” said Constance. “I 
think very well on the whole of papa; but 
obedience of that sort at our age is too 
much; I should not have obeyed him. I 
should have told him, that in such a mat- 
ter I must judge for myself. However, if 
one learns anything as one grows up,” 
said this young philosopher, “it is that 
no two people are alike. I suppose that 
was not how the subject presented itself 
to you?” 

Frances made no reply. She wondered 
what she would have said had she been 
told to write to an unknown mother. 
Ought she to dosonow? The idea was 
a very strange one to her mind, and yet 
what could be more natural? It was with 
a sense of precipitate avoidance of a sub- 
ject which must be contemplated fully at 
an after period, that she said hurriedly: 
‘I have never written letters. It did not 
come into my head.” 

“ Ah!” said Constance, looking at her 
with a sort of impartial scrutiny. Then 
she added with a sequence of thoughts 
which it was not difficult to follow: 
“Don’t you think it is very odd that you 
and I should be the same age?” 

Frances felt herself grow red, and the 
water came to her eyes. She looked wist- 
fully at the other, who was so much more 
advanced than she felt herself tobe. “I 
suppose — we ought to have been like 
each other,” she said. 

“We are not, however, a bit. You are 
like mamma. I don’t know whether you 
are like her in mind; but on the outside. 
And lam like Aim. Itisvery funny. It 
shows that one has these peculiarities 
from one’s birth; it couldn’t be habit or 
association, as people say, for I have 
never been with him — neither have you 
with mamma. I suppose he is very inde- 





pendent-minded, and does what he likes 
without thinking. So do.I. And you 
consider what other people will say, and 
how it will look, and a thousand things.” 

It did not seem to Frances that this was 
the case; but she was not at all in the 
habit of studying herself, and made no 
protest. Did she consider very much 
what other people would say? Perhaps 
it was true. She had been obliged, she 
reflected, to consider what Mariuccia 
would say; so that probably Constance 
was right. 

“It was Markham that discovered you, 
after all,as I told you. He is invaluable; 
he never forgets; and if you want to find 
anything out, he will take any amount of 
trouble. I may as well tell you why I left 
home. If we are going to live together as 
sisters, we ought to make confidants of 
each other; and if you have to go, you 
can take my part. Well, then! You must 
know there is a maninit. They say you 
should always ask, ‘Whois she?’ when 
there is a row between men; and I am 
sure it is just as natural to ask, ‘Who is 
he?’ when a girl gets into a scrape.” 

The language, the tone, the meaning 
were all new to Frances. She did not 
know anything about it. When there isa 
row between men; when a girl gets into a 
scrape; the one and the other were equally 
far from her experience. She felt herself 
blush, though she scarcely knew why. 
She shook her head when Constance 
added, though rather as a remark than as 
a question: “Don’t you know? Oh, 
well; I did not mean, have you any per- 
sonal experience, but as a general prin- 
ciple? The man in this case was well 
enough. Papa said, when I told him, 
that it was quite right; that I had better 
have made up my mind without making a 
fuss; that he would have advised me so, 
if he had known. But I will never allow 
that this is a point upon which any one 
can judge for you. Mamma pressed me 
more than a mother has any right to do — 
to a person of my age.” 

“But, Constance, eighteen is not so 
very old.” 

“ Eighteen is the age of reason,” said 
the girl somewhat imperiously; then she 
paused and added, “in most cases, when 
one has been much in the world, like me. 
Besides, it is like the Middle Ages when 
your mother thinks she can make you do 
what she pleases and marry as she likes. 
That must be one’s own affair. I must 
say that I thought papa would take my 
part more strongly, for they have always 


| been so much opposed. But after ail, 
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though he is not in harmony with her, still 
the parents’ side is his side.” 

“Did you not like—the gentleman?” 
said Frances. Nothing could be more 
modest than this question, and yet it 
brought the blood to her face. She had 
never heard the ordinary badinage on this 
subject, or thought of love with anything 
but awe and reverence, as a mystery alto- 
gether beyond her and out of discussion. 
She did not look at her sister as she put 
the question. Constance lay back in the 
long wicker-work chair, well lined with 
cushions, which was her father’s favorite 
seat, with her hands clasped behind her 
head, in one of those attitudes of complete 
abandon which Frances had been trained 
to think impossible to a girl. 

“Did I like—the gentleman? I did 
not think that question could ever again 
be put to me in an original way. I see 
now what is the good of a sister. Mamma 
and Markham and all my people had such 
a different way of looking at it. You must 
know that ¢ha?¢ is not the first question, 
whether you like the man. As for that, | 
liked him —well enough. There was 
nothing to — dislike in him.” 

Frances turned her eyes to her sister’s 
face with something like reproach. ‘“] 
may not have used the right word. I 
have never spoken on such subjects be- 
fore.” 

**] have always been told that men are 
dreadful prudes,” said Constance. “I 
suppose papa has brought you up to think 
that such things must never be spoken of. 
I'll tell you what is original about it. I 
have been asked if he was not rich enough, 
if he was not handsome enough, if he had 
not a good enough title, and I have been 
asked if I loved him, which was nonsense ; 
I have not known him long enough. I 
could answer all that; but you I can’t 
answer. Don’t I like him? I was not 
going to be persecuted about him. It 
was Markham who put it into my head. 
‘Why don’t you go to your father,’ he 
said, ‘if you won’t hear reason? He is 
just the sort of person to understand you, 
if we don’t.” So, then, I took them at 
their word. I came off — to papa.” 

“Does Markham dislike papa? I mean, 
doesn’t he think xs 

“IT know what you mean. They don’t 
think that papa has good sense. They 
think him romantic, and all that. I have 
always been accustomed to think so too. 
But the curious thing is that he isn’t,” said 
Constance with an injured air. “I sup- 
pose, however foolish one’s father may be 
for himself, he still feels that he must 
stand on the parents’ side.” 








“ You speak,” said Frances, with a little 
indignation, “as if papa was likely to be 
against —his children; as if he were an 
enemy.” 

“ Taking sides is not exactly being ene- 
mies,” said Constance. ‘“ We are each of 
our own faction, you know. It is like 
Whigs and Tories. The fathers and 
mothers side with each other, even though 
they may be quite different, and not get 
on together. There is a kind of reason in 
it. Only, I have always heard so much of 
papa as unreasonable and unlike other 
people, that I never thought of him in 
that light. He would be, though, except 
that for the present I am such a stranger, 
and he feels bound to be civil to me. If 
it were not for his politeness, he is capable 
of being medizval too.” 

“1 don’t know what medieval means,” 
said Frances, with much heat, indignant 
to hear her father thus spoken of as a 
subject for criticism. Perhaps she had 
criticised him in her time, as children use ; 
but silently, not putting it into words, 
which makes a great difference. And be- 
sides, what one does one’s selfin this way 
is quite another matter. As she looked 
at this girl, who was a stranger, though in 
some extraordinary way not a stranger, a 
momentary pang and impotent sudden 
rage against the web of strange circum- 
stances in which she felt herself caught 
and bewildered, flamed up in her mild 
eyes and mind, unaccustomed to compli- 
cations. Constance took no notice of this 
sudden passion. 

‘*It means bread and water,” she said 
with a laugh, “and shutting up in one’s 
own room, and cutting off of all commu- 
nication from without. Mamma, if she 
were driven to it, is quite capable of that. 
They all are —rather than give in; but 
as these are not the Middle Ages, they 
have to give in at last.. Perhaps, if I had 
thought that what you may call his official 
character would be too strong for papa, I 
should have fought it out at home. But I 
thought he at least would be himself, and 
not a conventional parent. J am sure he 
has been a very queer sort of parent hith- 
erto; but the moment a fight comes, he 
puts himself on his own side.” 

She gave forth these opinions very 
calmly, lying back in the long chair, with 
her hands clasped behind her head, and 
her eyes following abstractedly the lines 
of the French coast. The voice which 
uttered sentiments so strange to Frances 
was of the most refined and harmonious 
tones, low, soft, and clear. And the lines 
of her slim, elastic figure, and of her per- 
fectly appropriate dress, which combined 
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simplicity and costliness, carelessness and 
consummate care, as only high art can, 
added to the effect of a beauty which was 
not beauty in any demonstrative sense, 
but rather harmony, ease, grace, fine 
health, fine training, and what, for want of 
a better word, we call blood. Not that 
the purest blood in the world inevitably 
carries with it this perfection of tone; but 
Constance had the effect which a thor- 
oughbred horse has upon the connoisseur. 
It would have detracted from the impres- 
sion she made, had there been any special 
point upon which the attention lingered — 
had her eyes, or her complexion, her 
hands, or her hair, or any individual trait 
called for particular notice. But hers 
was not beauty of that description. 

Her sister, who was, so to speak, onlya 
little rustic, sat and gazed at her in a kind 
of rapture. Her heart did not, as yet at 
least, go out towards this intruder into her 
life; her affections were as yet untouched ; 
and her temper was a little excited, dis- 
turbed by the critical tone which her sister 
assumed, and the calm frankness with 
which she spoke. But though all these 
dissatisfied, almost hostile sentiments 
were in Frances’s mind, her eyes and at- 
tention were fascinated. She could not 
resist the influence which this external 
perfection of being produced upon her. 
It was only perhaps now in the full morn- 
ing light. in the abandon of this confidence 
and candor, which had none of the usual 
tenderness of confidential revelations, but 
rather a certain half disdainful self-discov- 
ery which necessity demanded, that Fran- 
ces fully perceived her sister’s gifts. Her 
own impatience, her little impulses of irri- 
tation and contradiction, died away in the 
wondering admiration with which she 
gazed. Constance showed no sign even 
of remarking the effect she produced. 
She said meditatively, dropping the words 
into the calm air without any apparent 
conception of novelty or wonder in them: 
“1 wonder how you will like it when you 
have to go.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT.* 


IT is pleasant to think that of one of 
our great English writers we at last have 
a truly faithful picture — one wherein no 


* George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and 
Fournais. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. 
W. Cross. Blackwood. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1885. 
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man can find offence, and with which her 
spirit may restin peace undisturbed. The 
life which her husband has given to the 
world is worthy of George Eliot; it is 
such a life as she, with her instinctive 
dread of biographies, would have chosen 
to leave behind her, and it recalls with 
curious fidelity the mind and spirit of the 
original. 

Loving reverence has drawn a likeness 
which no literary art could have produced, 
and which the more familiar kinds of lit- 
erary art would have cruelly spoiled. In 
form the book is new, so new and so suc- 
cessful in its method as perhaps to prom- 
ise a new type of biography. It is an 
autobiography, not composed by the biog- 
rapher herself, but put together out of 
letters, diaries, and notes extending over 
forty-two years, connected by so much 
narrative as the editor thought needful to 
give unity to the whole. But of the en- 
tire work of some fourteen hundred pages, 
there are hardly fifty by the editor him- 
self, and these are in the same type and 
quietly blended with the journals and let- 
ters. The letters again appear, not in the 
too familiar way, in small type, solemnly 
copied from “ Dear Sir,” to “ Yours truly,” 
looking for all the world like fossil shells 
in the chalk cliff of the editorial big print, 
but they appear as fragments of autobiog- 
raphy, duly pruned of mere frivolities, the 
margin alone disclosing the date, the oc- 
casion, and the person addressed. 

The life so composed is in every sense 
an autobiography, yet it is free from the 
defects natural to all autobiographies. 
When a man writes his own life he is ex 
hypothest posing before posterity, and 
even if he has the humane serenity of 
Hume, or the Spartan simplicity of Mill, 
he will be just a little conscious, though 
it be but to add one touch more to his 
habitual ¢zsouciance or to his constitu- 
tional reticence. And then, an autobiog- 
raphy has always the serious defect of 
describing events and impressions at a 
great distance as seen through memory 
alone, when the interests of the years 
gone by are pale and the very character 
has changed. An autobiography is the 
tale of his youth that an old man tells to 
his descendants. There is something a 
little artificial in the effort of memory to 
recollect the past; something a little arti- 
ficial in the effort to present his reputa- 
tion to the future. And none but the 
finest natures have succeeded in the task. 
A journal is too often a thin and jerky 
instrumeagt to use, and is seldom that 
wherein men present their best thoughts 
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in their happiest tones. It is too oftena 
receptacle of wayward ideas which the 
writer half trusts may never be read, and 
half hopes will look mellow if seen through 
the softening effect of time. 

Cart-ropes and wild horses would never 
have drawn out of George Eliot a delib- 
erate autobiography. Her journal is a 
simple record of facts, without any profu- 
sion of thought or careful recording of 
feeling. Yet in these pages we have after 
all a real autobiography, of which she has 
been the unconscious author. The let- 
ters, journals, and notes record the growth 
of the mind from month to month during 
forty years, and that without any sense of 
secrecy in the writing on the one hand, 
or any idea of publication on the other. 
It is a process which one would hardly 
wish to see generally applied to the letters 
of famous persons. No one would like 
to have Byron’s letters so woven into 
consecutive narrative, nor could Scott’s 
life be duly written by means of his pri- 
vate correspondence. George Eliot’s can 
be, and thus the book before us is a 
strangely realistic presentation of herself. 
Not perchance of herself within, as she 
and some one or two may have known all 
that lay underneath the reticent self-com- 
munion of her heart, but of that outward 
self which the world saw. Of all that 
even her intimate friends saw this book 
is, I think, the true and sufficient record. 

So faithful a record that to many of her 
friends it will have the effect of illusion. 
One can almost fancy that it is a posthu- 
mous work of her own, that she is not 
only the subject, but the sole author of 
the Life. The very form of the page, the 
symmetry, the care and exceeding thought- 
fulness, the felicitous citation of a motto 
or a phrase, the no less felicitous illustra- 
tions of face and liome, all curiously re- 
call the inexhaustible thirst after perfec- 
tion which gave us “ Romola.” What art 


did there, love in a sense has done here, | 


and in the measured, chastened pages of 
her familiar letters, in the ever-meditating 
mood, in the unflinching grasp upon phil- 
osophy and science, in the almost oppres- 
sive spirit of conscientious work, in the 
almost morbid dislike of scandal, unkind- 
ness, mere babble and mere fashion, the 
book is her book, not a book about her. 
We who knew her can hear in it her very 
tones, recall the gesture with which she 
spoke this or that sentence. Her shad- 
owy hand seems to have guided the pen 
of the compiler, and her spirit to have | 
informed his judgment, as the heap of | 
time-discolored writings, treasured by | 
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many a friend and unknown to the world 
without, grew beneath his hand into a 
clear and continuous Life. 

Those who have been accustomed to 
lively anecdotes, interspersed with cutting 
bits of personal satire, may possibly find 
these volumes wanting in amusement. 
As was happily said the other day, some 
readers like 7ra¢h better than the truth. 
They are certainly not good reading for 
those who are surfeited on the memoirs 
of court favorites or party politicians. 
They are like her books, like herself, “* so- 
| ber, steadfast, and demure.” The true 
‘note of *Penseroso” is heard in them 
| throughout - “o’erlaid with black, staid 
wisdom’s hue,” “with even step, and 
musing gait.” So she was in life, so in 
her letters, so also in her tales, the 
thought almost overpowering the expres- 
sion; the expression finished, and right 
in art, but withal not wholly spontaneous, 
often wanting in drzo, in rapidity of scherzo 
passages, not seldom in the mood of 
Beethoven in his-least effective manner. 
And yet, like the master, how weighty, 
full, and satisfying to the thoughtful mind! 

These letters are the record of a purely 
literary life, as her life was, and such is 
the only record which as a rule the public 
have a right to ask about famous writers. 
As a record of mental growth, methods of 
work, canons of art, the book is complete. 
Those who expect to find in it passion, 
storm, romance, and all the maze of antip- 
athies, loves, quarrels, and struggles which 
make up so much of many famous literary 
memoirs, are likely to suffer disappoint- 
ment. It may be doubted if there ever 
was much of these things woven in the 
life of George Eliot, and certainly it may 
be doubted if even her most intimate 
friends have anything thereon that they 
could faithfully record. There is little 
enough of such a sort to be gleaned from 
the letters. Norneed we suppose that any 
written line of hers survives which would 
jtell us more. All letters to Mr, George 
| Lewes she deliberately burnt after his 
|death. They were meant for one eye, and 
|the world had no business with them. 
But of the sobs and the spasms which so 
| often fill the lives of men of letters how 
llittle is there here! The sobs and the 
| Spasms are perhaps for the most part of 
'the subjective order, wonderfully magni- 
| fied by the literary sensibility and colored 
| by that egoism of romance which besets 
\the masters of the pen. It may be a 
useful lesson to those who are prone to 
admire the confessions and the autobio- 
graphical musings of some men of genius 
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to see how-a woman, in genius their equal, 
in sensibility their superior, measures out 
her words from the “fixéd mind” to her 
intimate friends and alike in her private 
diary, neither cursing fate, nor her ac- 
quaintances, scorning random slander, too 
proud to exhibit her heart in a glass case, 
her mind so busy with the greater things 
that there is but small room for the per- 
sonal and the trivial. 

As enjoyable letters, tried by the high- 
est literary type, there is too little perhaps 
of the personal and the trivial. They 
want the idyllic simplicity of Cowper, the 
wicked wit of Charles Lamb, the abound- 
ing vitality of Byron; nor have they the 
whispering charm of the letters of some 
women far her inferiors. But they are 
fine letters; full of goodness, truthfulness, 
thought, originality ; very carefully written, 
without an idle or an evil word. George 
Eliot did not disdain either the personal 
or the trivial; she dealt with both in the 
same patient and dutiful temper she 
brought to greater things. Only she 
found personalities and trivialities too 
sorry subjects to be dignified with paper 
and pen. Periture parcere charte, was 
her motto in their case; she would not 
waste paper and ink in recording them. 
And the giddy world which likes nothing 
better than these flies in amber is far from 
pleased. George Eliot, it turns out, was 
a much more accomplished housewife than 
Jane Austen, but she does not gossip on 
in Jane’s delicious way about cookmaids 
and village matchmaking, the neighbors’ 
frocks, and young Frank’s awkwardness 
ata ball. There is plenty of the kind in 
George Eliot’s novels; but this is the ob- 
servant imagination of the artist. It does 
not enter into her life, color her private 
correspondence, or supply salt and sea- 
soning to her literary remains. 

It is not a little curious also how very 
small a part of the correspondence has 
literature as its subject or is exchanged 
with men of letters. Except a compli- 
mentary letter or two from Dickens, 
Bulwer, and one or two letters to Miss 
Martineau and Mrs. Stowe, there is in 
these three volumes hardly any corre- 
spondence whatever with authors. And 
this is the more remarkable as George 
Eliot was in social relations with almost 
every well-known name of her time in lit- 
erature, science, and art. Almost all her 
letters are addressed to intimate friends, 
not to companions in letters; with very 
few exceptions to women, and most of 
them friends of very long standing. The 





as a very thoughtful woman finds most 
interesting to the women she loves: the 
happiness of friends, the duties of friend- 
ship performed or planned for the future, 
the moral problems of life, the new knowl- 
edge acquired, the progress of the family, 
the influence of scenes, books, or char- 
acters on the spirit, the yearning after 
rest and some clearer insight into the 
tangle of destiny. George Eliot’s are not 
the letters of the critic, of the humorist, 
of the wit, of the painter of manners, or 
the painter of character. The substance 
of them is the serious outpouring of heart 
common in close friendship, home affec- 
tions, home cares, conscientious work; all 
rendered solemn by moral and philosophic 
flashes such as strike us, like the forked 
lightning, in “ Silas Marner,” or “ Romo- 
la,” or “ The Spanish Gypsy.” 

What a record of unflinching mental 
training do these volumes present! How 
touching is the little inscription in “ The 
Linnet’s Life,” “the first book that George 
Eliot read.” “It made me very happy,” 
she wrote, “when I held it in my little 
hand, and read it over and over again.” 
The child of five, who began the art of 
reading over and over again with “ The 
Linnet’s Life,” persevered in study 
through life, till the whole range of the 
best literature, both ancient and modern, 
was hers. With a scientific knowledge 
of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, the four Conti- 
nental languages, and a complete famil- 
iarity with all that is best in our own 
literature, she combined not a little sci- 
ence; some mathematics, some astron- 
omy, physics, botany, and biology. In 
the higher philosophy she spent some 
twelve years in the opening of her literary 
life. She only took up the pen to write a 
novel, when she was already one of the 
most accomplished minds of her time. 
In these new volumes we have a sufficient 
record of the gradual acquisition of this 
great learning. It differsindeed from the 
casual reading of the omnivorous book- 
man. It has none of that restless con- 
sumption of print which too often is 
mistaken for learning. It is rather the 
systematic study of subjects. There go 
to form it a careful selection of the best; 
exclusion of the trivial ; and an admirable 
balance of art, science, and philosophy. 

How different this from the critic’s sip- 
ping of new books as they come all fresh 
from the binder! It is rather the older than 
the new books which George Eliot reads. 
She reads more to complete a certain 
branch of knowledge, than to savourera 


subject of them is in the main such things | particular writer. Her studies are not so 
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eclectic but that they are controlled by a 
deep philosophy ; and we see them all fall- 
ing into their due place in an orderly 
scheme of knowledge. Art holds its true 
place as the interpreter of truth, but not 
her guide. Science is not shunned as if 
it were a skeleton on wires, something 
unseemly in the home of the beautiful. 
And in her wise and far-reaching vision 
philosophy is the constant guide of life 
and knowledge. In this completeness of 
range and solid harmony of culture George 
Eliot represented to our age something of 
that gospel of which Goethe was the older 
prophet. 

Real culture such as hers is a far more 
solid thing than those airy acquirements 
which often usurp the name. George 
Eliot’s culture was knowledge harmonized 
by artistic instinct, and deepened by an 
abiding moral glow. Culture is too often 
supposed to be attainable by fine critical 
taste, and a curious felicity in pirouetting 
around many things. To her science, 
philosophy, social ideals, were the sub- 
stance of culture; the graceful form and 
the critical judgment were the instrument 
by which it speaks. “Her gratitude,” 
she writes, “increases continually for the 
illumination contributed to her life,” — by 
one whom, strangely enough, the higher 
criticism pronounces after all to be “a 
grotesque old French pedant.” But cul- 
ture and criticism too often see men and 
things in a very different light. Just so, 
Bossuet saw things differently from those 
charming addés of the Regency who taught 
belles-lettres, and many other matters, to 
the delles marguises of the day. On the 
whole we shall most of us prefer the 
culture of George Eliot, with its ordered 
scheme of knowledge, its hold on moral 
life and scientific philosophy, to that peri- 
patetic culture which always finds science 
and philosophy too hard to understand; 
and which in the mean time goes hopping 
about, like a well-preserved Ariel, from 
flower to flower, and from continent to 
continent, as Barnum waves his magic 
wand. 

After all that has been written about 
George Eliot’s place as an artist, it may 
be doubted if attention has been properly 
directed to her one unique quality. What- 
ever be her rank amongst the creators of 
romance (and perhaps the tendency now 
is to place it too high rather than too low), 
there can be no doubt that she stands 
entirely apart and above all writers of 
fiction, at any rate in England, by her 
philosophic power and general mental 
calibre. No other English novelist has 
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ever stood in the foremost rank of the 
thinkers of his time. Or to put it the 
other way, no English thinker of the higher 
quality has ever used romance as an in- 
strument of thought. Our greatest novel- 
ists could not be named beside her off the 
field of novel-writing. Though some of 
them have been men of wide reading, and 
even of special learning, they had none of 
them pretensions to the best philosophy 
and science of their age. Fielding and 
Goldsmith, Scott and Thackeray, with all 
their inexhaustible fertility of mind, were 
never in the higher philosophy compeers 
of Hume, Adam Smith, Burke, and Ben- 
tham. But George Eliot, before she wrote 
a tale at all, in mental equipment stood 
side by side with Mill, Spencer, Lewes, 
and Carlyle. If she produced nothing in 
philosophy, moral or mental, quite equal 
to theirs, she was of their kith and kin, of 
the same intellectual quality. Her con- 
ception of sociology was quite as profound 
as that of Mill, and in some ways keener in 
insight; if Lewes knew more of psychol- 
ogy or biology, she could teach him much 
in history and in morals. There are in 
“Silas Marner,” “Adam Bede,” and 
** The Spanish Gypsy,” volcanic bursts of 
prophetic teaching which Teufelsdréckh 
never surpassed. That is to say, George 
Eliot, who at her death left no living nov- 
elist to be mentioned beside her, was all 
her life in intellectual fellowship with the 
first philosophic minds of her day. 

Turn it the other way. None of our 
English thinkers of the first, second, or 
even third rank, have resorted to romance 
as a vehicle of thought. The only pos- 
sible exceptions that occur to me are 
Swift, Dr. Johnson, and Miss Martineau; 
but * Gulliver,” “ Rasselas,” and “ Deer- 
brook ” are romances only by courtesy for 
their authors. Abroad there have been 
examples of men of foremost intellectual 
force who have written novels. Of these 
one only — Goethe — has written a true 
novel in a vein worthy of himself. And 
itis to “ Wilhelm Meister” that we may 
most aptly go for analogues to the George 
Eliot cycle of novels. Of course, as poet, 
as a secular force of European rank, 
Goethe himself stands apart. But in his 
“Wilhelm Meister” we have those medi- 
tations upon life, human nature, and so- 
ciety, that supreme culture, and a certain 
Shakespearean way of looking down upon 
the world as from a vantage-ground afar, 
which again and again recur in George 
Eliot and give her the unique impression 
of tragic mystery amongst modern nov- 
elists, 
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Then again Voltaire, Rousseau, and | perfect ease, bounding in his full suit of 
Diderot wrote prose fictions which may | mail on to his charger like some paladin, 


by a stretch of language be called novels. | 
But the wit of “ Candide,” the pathos of | 
the “Religteuse,” the passion of “//éloise ” 
do not make up a tale fit to be placed 
beside ‘“ Silas Marner,” as a complete gem 
of artin the true field of romance. Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, Carlyle, may take rank above 
George Eliot in the sum of the intellec- 
tual impulse they give to their time. But 
none of them, unless it be the author of 
the “J7isérables,” can be said to be her 
equal in the painting of real life and actual 
manners. 

And here we may find at once the 
strength and the weakness of George 
Eliot. With a mental equipment of the 
first order, her principal instrument was 
art. And soshe played a double part — 
as the most philosophic artist, or the most 
artistic philosopher in recent literature. 
It has been well said that there are flashes 
of hers which recall Pascal, Dante, Taci- 
tus. There are certainly some which are 
worthy of Burke, Condorcet, or Vauve- 
nargues. Thereare single passages which 
Bacon might have conceived, and others 
which Montaigne might have written. 
And again there are thoughts which Cole 
ridge and De Maistre have never sur- 
passed. One need not compare her in the 
sum with any of these famous thinkers. 
It is plain that in philosophy she has not 
produced work that can weigh with theirs. 
But it is the sustained commerce with 
men like these, the continually recurring 
sense that we are in contact with a mind 
of their order, of the same intellectual 
family, which rouses in us so intense a 
delight in ber novels that we are apt to 
indulge in hyperbolic language. 

But the question comes in, and it must 
be answered, ** Could she play the double 
part perfectly?” Did her philosophy, 
culture, moral earnestness, overweight her 
art? or was her art the compiete and easy 
instrument for interpreting all that her 
brain and her soul contained? Few are 
now convinced that her art was always 
equal to so great a demand. For that 
reason it may be doubted whether it will 
ultimately take the very firstrank. A few 
of the greatest sons of men have combined 
all that their age had attained with su- 
preme creative ease. Milton, Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Virgil seem to use 
their vast intellectual power as if poetry 
were their mother tongue, their natural 
organ of thought. Alone of the moderns, 
Goethe wields his panoply of learning with 





| and careering in it over the field as if it 
were a robe of tissue. But itis given only 
to the one or two of the greatest to inter- 
pret the profoundest thought, to embody 
the ripest knowledge, in the inimitable 
mystery of art. 

And thus it comes about that we so 
often feel the art of George Eliot to be 
short of perfect. The canvas of laborious 
culture is too often visible through the 
coloring of the picture. We find so much 
to think about that we crave a little rest 
for simple enjoyment. The chorus is very 
majestic ; we are amazed by forked flashes 
of wisdom, sonorous gnomes, prophetic 
strains worthy of the immortal trilogy; 
but the chorus is often a little slow; and 
sometimes slightly senile, goody, prolix. 
We have come to a tragedy, we know; 
but we crave more business, incident, 
light, and air. I confess that, for my part, 
I feel in the George Eliot cycle something 
of that which I am Goth enough to expe- 
rience when | hear Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” 
* Fidelio” is undoubtedly one of the most 
glorious creations of modern music, with 
an almost matchless overture, a noble 
chorus, a high moral in its plot, and a 
finale which seems heroism transfigured 
into song. And yet—the entire scene 
passing in prison, the darkened stage, the 
slow movement, the monotony of minor 
key, to speak figuratively, the want of 
contrast, color, buoyancy, fill me with a 
certain involuntary sensation of gloom. I 
go home, purified, and thrilled by a noble 
work of art resounding with high moral 
purpose — but a little lowered in nervous 
vitality. Something of the kind I feel 
when I read * Romola.” 

For my part, I would choose “Silas 
Marner” as the best type. It is the com- 
plete working out of one pathetic idea in 
a single melody. That sustained minor 
key could hardly be borne through a long 
piece in several volumes, and the idea is 
one which breadth, brilliancy, variety, and 
movement would impair. But in a minia- 
ture such as this it produces a profound 
impression. It may be classed along 
with the “Ware au Diable,” “Frangots 
le Champi,” and “Eugénie Grandet,;” 
more pure, more thoughtful than any of 
these, but hardly to ‘be named beside 
such an immortal idyl as “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

Let us who love the art of George Eliot 
abstain, if only in obedience to her teach- 
ing, from all extravagance of eulogy. 
Certain that she belongs to the foremost 
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intellectual forces of our time, and seeing 
that she is a novelist (for neither poems 
nor essays express her genius truly), some 
are apt to decide that she stands in the 
very front rank of the artists of the mod- 
ern world. That is surely toclaima great 
deal too much. Cervantes, Fielding, Scott, 
of course, stand immeasurably apart and 
above, by virtue of their wealth of imagi- 
nation, their range of insight into man- 
ners, and sympathy with character of 
every type. Goldsmith, Defoe, Richard- 
son, I think too Sterne and Lesage, stand 
again in another class by virtue of their 
consummate art in producing, in some 
more limited field, images of pathos, hu- 
mor, #zaiveté, or vitality, worthy in their 
own sphere of the mightiest master’s 
hand. 

The place of George Eliot will doubtless 
ultimately be found in the group where we 
set George Sand, Balzac, Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés. Judg- 
ing her purely as artist, we can hardly 
hope that her ultimate popularity will quite 
equal theirs. That she is immeasurably 
superior to them all as thinker, teacher, 
inspirer of thought and purifier of soul, 
will perhaps be little disputed. As facile 
creator of types, painter of varied charac- 
ter, veracious chronicler of manners, she 
has not their range, vivacity, irrepressible 
energy. In art very much must be given 
to mass of impression, vividness of enjoy- 
ment, fertility of creation. The inex- 
haustible charm of George Sand, the 
microscopic vivacity of Jane Austen, the 
pathetic oddities of Charles Dickens, the 
terrible Hogarthian pencil of Balzac and 
Thackeray, were all deliberately foregone 
by a novelist who read so deeply, who 
looked on life so profoundly, and who 
meditated so conscientiously as George 
Eliot. 

These letters show us the conditions 
under which her genius worked, and en- 
able us curiously to watch the limits which 
she so carefully set upon herself. Though 
she disdains to vent such wails and 
groans as Friedrich or the Revolution 
wring from the much-tried soul of Carlyle, 
George Eliot sets about a new tale with 
all the conscientious griiudlichkeit which 
Sartor brought to his task. Just as he 
pounds over the battle-fields of his hero, 
and wades through the J/oniteur or Puri- 
tan sermons, so she begins ** Romola” or 
“ Felix Holt” by getting up Florence and 
Chartism. There are scientific similes 
and moral reflections in “* Middlemarch ” 


And there is as much hard thinking and 
analytic psychology in any chapter of 
“ The Mill on the Floss ” or “ Daniel De- 
ronda” as would have driven little Jane 
Austen silly so much as to comprehend. 
But these are not precisely the conditions 
of perfect art. Scott did not get up the 
Crusades when he wrote “Ivanhoe,” or 
read articles on Cavaliers, Covenant, and 
so forth, when he wrote “Old Mortal- 
ity.” Scott was bursting with all he knew 
about Malignants and cropped heads; he 
was bursting with his story, and brimful 
of his characters. If you had stopped 
him in his ride he would have rattled on 
about it; and at supper with the young 
ones he would sing Bothwell’s songs and 
repeat Burley’s curses. Jane Austen 
would write little romancelets to her girl 
correspondents, and she photographed her 
partners in the midst of a ball. George 
Sand, amidst sonatas from Chopin and 
songs by Madame Viardot, would pour 
out her prose lyrics as the lark empties 
her soul; and Dickens or Thackeray 
cared more for a queer name or a whim- 
sical expression than for all the psychol- 
ogy in Kant or Hegel. 

But if this knowledge, philosophic 
power, and moral seriousness, are in one 
sense a weakness, closing to George Eliot 
the highest circle of art, in another sense 
they are her strength and the source of 
her realinfluence. English literature has 
only one weak side. It has abundant ex- 
amples of almost every type of literary art. 
But it is curiously poor in those thoughts 
in which the literature of France and 
Greece abound; those exsées wherein 
Descartes, Pascal, Vauvenargues, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, embodied philosophy in 
some memorable phrase which is worth a 
volume, or those golden words of wisdom 
— Kriya ei¢ det — which Plato, Thucydides, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius made 
current coin forever. Now the novels of 
George Eliot are rich with such apoph- 
thegms wherein ripe meditations on mor- 
als and men are embodied in words of 
poetic concentration and beauty. 

These letters (and it is their chief inter- 
est) show us this cast of mind in its growth 
and activity. Almost every feature of the 
novels is abundantly traceable as part of 
her daily life and mental habit. In her 
familiar letters, in her casual reading and 
least serious occupation, we find that 
dominant tone of moral analysis, the un- 
dertone of steadfast sobriety, almost, but 





which a man might well spend an hour in 
working out in all their connotations. | 


not quite, passing into melancholy, the 
strenuous trust in a better time to come, 
with the resolute facing of the darker 
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problems of life. It is curious to note 
that the very style and phrase so familiar 
in the novels was part of her mental consti- 
tution. The good people who trace every- 
thing of well or ill in human character to 
the degree in which one accepts or rejects 
the miracles in the Old Testament, and 
who ascribe what they are pleased to call 
the sadness of George Eliot’s novels to 
her want of adequate hold on verbal in- 
spiration, will be surprised to find in these 
letters that the sadness is principally visi- 
ble in her Calvinistic and Biblical! period, 
that it almost disappears from her soul 
when theology had become to her a merely 
interesting experience. So, too, the love 
of scientific illustrations, what one might 
more truly call the analogies of physical 
and moral laws, seems to possess her more 
strongly as a girl, even than in after life 
when she lived amongst men of science. 
At the age of nineteen she perpetrated a 
simile wherein her mind is likened to “ta 
stratum of conglomerated fragments,” per- 
haps more complicated than any to be 
found in later writings (vol. i., p. 59). It 
is obvious too that her style grows simpler 
as she became a great writer. There is 
(vol. i., p 76) a single sentence with up- 
wards of two hundred words in it, and 
eighteen stops before we get to the pause. 
And a few lines farther on, there is a 
beautiful but most elaborate parallel be- 
tween organic development in sociologic 
and in biologic types. ‘ Sewing,” she 
writes, “is my staple article of commerce 
with the hard trader Time.” And all this 
by a girl of twenty, living in a quiet farm- 
house, in 1840, when sociology and most 
of the other * ologies ” had not been heard 
of! She reads a book on the battles of 
Condé and Turenne, and cries out, * Such 
aconflict between zxdividual and moral 
influence is no novelty.” 

The Life enables us to answer the ques- 
tion, if George Eliot was a pessimist of 
confirmed melancholy type. Assuredly 
not. She was throughout life very seri- 
ous, constitutionally of low animal spirits, 
liable to nervous depression, and with a 
certain unconquerable shyness. But she 
is not melanchoiy — at least not after she 
had shaken off the cruel burden of Cal- 
vinism. Towards middle life and on- 
wards to its end she is, as she happily 
said, a meliorist; facing the world with 
clear vision in all its evil, but confident in 
its progress towards the detter. In all 
this we see the complete correspondence 
between her belief and her general temper. 
In girlhood a devout Evangelical Chris- 
tian, in youth a somewhat sceptical Ag- 
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nostic, in maturity she settles into a deep 
religious earnestness, where the evolution 
of man’s destiny is the inspiration and the 
ideal. Wesee this grand conception of 
man’s progress towards the better entirely 
possessing her soul. It colors her letters, 
words, and conduct. We see it giving 
her life rest, fulness, cheerfulness, and 
purpose. It nerves her with self-control 
in sickness, disappointment, and weari- 
ness. It givesa moral glow to her inter- 
course with friends, to her consideration 
for all who come near her, to her plans 
for work and art. It makes her reticent, 
resigned, contented, full of merciful feel- 
ing, and slow to give offence or to take it. 
In all these letters there is not a spiteful 
word, not an outburst of egoism, nothing 
fretful, sordid, jealous, or malicious. It 
is the affectionate, self possessed, human- 
izing life of a high-souled woman ; devoted 
to her art, but ever keeping room in her 
thoughts for the few whom she chose as 
her friends. 

The letters prove, what no intelligent 
reader of her books could doubt, that 
George Eliot was womanly in the true 
sense of the term. She even took a curi- 
ous pride in her skill in all the accomplish- 
ments of the housewife; and her experi- 
ence, which ranged from the management 
of a dairy farm to that of a crowded draw- 
ing-room, was indeed unusually large. 
Her interest in the education of women 
was not only very keen, but very practical. 
She was naturally the centre of all those 
movements which aimed at the realization 
of women’s best future. Yet of the ordi- 
nary babble about women’s rights we find 
not a word in these volumes, not a word 
even of disdain. It glanced off her un- 
heeded. And it is noteworthy that a 
woman who in brain, in culture, in aspira- 
tions, in knowledge of the world o’er- 
topped all the women of her time, hardly 
paid the suffrage clamor the compliment 
of a rebuke. 

The publication of these letters and the 
witness of her husband will confirm the 
unmistakable impression produced by her 
books with respect to her religious and 
philosophical opinions. Obviously, as all 
the world could see, she formally accepted 
no Church and no school as an absolute 





adherent. At the age of twenty-two she 


| passed gently and gradually {rom ortho- 
|dox piety into a vague deism, which in 


| middle life, in the attacks on Young and 
| Cumming, developed a negative side, and 
|at last she adopted a conscious belief in 

the force of humanity and its future. It 
| is most striking that in all this history of 
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mental progress there is no perceptible | 


break. One phase grows out of ihe 
other without storm or interruption; and 
throughout the same religious earnestness 
remains and deepens, even whilst the 
bases of belief are changed. There is 
here no story of conversion, no infidelity, 
no surrender of one religion or adoption 
of another. It is a true religious evolu- 
tion: the profound religious feelings of 
her reverent spirit continuing always in 
unimpaired fulness, as her knowledge 
ripened and as her vision of truth grew 
clear. George Eliot nourished from child- 
hood to the grave the same religious na- 
ture which had dawaed in the church of 
Griff, when she read the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” as a girl, and talked of the soul’s 
awakening with her Aunt Dinah, and 
which was fuller and deeper at the last 
year of life, when with her husband she 
read Isaiah, St. Paul, and the “ General 
View of Positivism.” 

What, it will be asked, was her general 
attitude towards Positivism? It is stated 
with entire accuracy by Mr. Cross in his 
Life (vol. iii, p. 419): * For all Comte’s 
writings she had a feeling of high admira- 
tion, intense interest, and very deep sym 
pathy.” Much of his system she wholly 
refused to accept. With the Positivist 
movement generally she was in active re- 
lation, and she even had contemplated a 
poetic embodiment of Positivist aspira- 
tions (vol. iii., p. 311), But there was no 
reason to suppose that she would ever 
have entered iato formal communion with 
that or any other religious body or with 
any philosophical school. It is very dif- 
ferent when we come to speak of her 
sympathies and general tendencies. With 
the cardinal ideas of Positivism —the 
cherishing and extension of all true reli- 
gious sentiment, and the direction of that 
sentiment towards the collective well- 
being of mankind —not only was George 
Eliot in profound sympathy, but no one 
else in our time has expressed those ideas 
with such power. In that sense, vigor- 
ously rejecting as she did much of Comte’s 
system, and with a constitutional repug- 
nance for systems and codes of life, she 
may be said to be the greatest believer in 
humanity as a religious inspiration whom 
our country and time have produced. 
Throughout her novels, in ** The Spanish 
Gypsy,” in the poem on immortality there 





glows the idea, that in the destinies of the | 
human race the future will find the object | 
alike of reverence and of duty. | 

Here one would be gladtoend. But the | 
publication of these letters has aroused | 


discussion on a moral problem whereon to 
keep silence is to be misunderstood. It 
is the duty of those who have cause to 
speak at all to make clear their canons of 
right and wrong; but it can never be a 
duty to pass public judgment on the lives 
of our departed friends. Now the present 
writer during many years was the friend 
of George Eliot, the friend of George 
Lewes. It is but a few years since he 
followed first one, and then the other, to 
the united graves where they lie side by 
side. He owed to them both very much 
in many ways. He is still the friend of 
those whom he and she left behind. He 
was a witness of the unbroken happiness 
of their joint life; of their affectionate 
performance of every domestic duty; of 
their scrupulous observance of all that 
they recognized as belonging to a pure 
and refined home; of his devoted love for 
her till death, of her honor of his memory 
whilst life remained.* 

On the general law of moral duty our 
own position is clear. The cause to 
which some of us have pledged our lives 
(would that he and she had done so!) is 
laboring in every way to fortify the mar- 
riage bond; would teach the future to 
make it indissoluble by law, and indissolu- 
ble even by death. In the chaos which 
has followed the loosening of old moral 
and religious canons, strange and un- 
wholesome doctrines are put forth in the 
name of society and mora! duty; and 
whilst opinion and religion still sanction 
divorce, the unsettlement of ideas will 
still be profound. But, we trust, the fu- 
ture will recognize that responsibility in 
marriage and happiness in marriage alike 
depend on its irrevocable nature. The 
future will know nothing of degrees of 
marriage or of any honorable union but 
that of the inflexible law of the land. In 
this welter of opinion, we hesitate to judge 
the act of those who sacrifice their lives 
to what they hold to be honor and duty. 
But it is the essence of marriage to be 
above the field of individual exceptions, 
to stand supreme, high beyond all per- 
sonal opinions, miseries, or joys. The 
happiness of individuals would be dearly 
bought if it dimmed, by one passing 
shadow of suspicion, the inviolable insti- 
tution whereon the happiness of all de- 
pends. J? est indigne des grands caurs 
de répandre le trouble gu’ils ressentent. 
It is meet sometimes that some suffer for 


* A few months before her death she wrote (21 May, 
1880): ** 1 would suil give up my own life willingly, if 
he could have the happiness instead of me” (vol. 1ii., 
P- 390). 
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the people. The moral law is infinitely 
more precious than the personal happiness 
of any; and the sufferings of exceptional 
cases must be borne with resignation, lest 
harm befall the sanctity of every home, 
and “the moral currency be debased.” 

In the “general view” of the “gro- 
tesque French pedant” aforesaid, by 
whose intellectual impulse the genius of 
George Eliot was saturated, there is a 
beautiful picture of the art which the fu- 
ture will open to women, an art of which 
George Eliot herself furnishes a most 
suggestive type. For women, he says, is 
reserved the foremost place in the poetry 
of private life, and by poetry, as usual, he 
means the whole field of creative art in 
letters. He doubts if they will equally 
succeed in the epic and dramatic poetry 
concerned with public life, or ever give to 
mankind an Iliad ora Lear. But for all 
poetic composition which does not in- 
volve this intense and prolonged effort 
(after all, imagination depends on mass of 
nerve power), women of genius, he thinks, 
are better qualified than men. To them 
belongs the poetry of the heart and the 
home. There is an exquisite saying of 
the philosopher, one of those immortal 
words where wit, truth, and pathos are 
blended in a phrase: “If the kingdom of 
heaven belong to the poor in spirit, the 
kingdom of earth will belong to the rich 
in heart.” And to women is given the 
crown of that poetry which seeks to ideal- 
ize domestic life and the mystery of feel- 
ing. Miss Edgeworth, Jane Austen, the 
Brontés, George Sand, Eugénie de Gué- 
rin, to say nothing of a crowd of minor 
lights, have given us visions into charac- 
ter and feeling which are each in their 
way of unrivalled beauiy. And now 
George Eliot, the latest of this choir of 
women poets, has given us high promise 
of even greater yet to come. 

For even if we doubt whether George 
Eliot could always bend the bow of Ulys- 
ses with the perfect ease of the demigods, 
as Goethe, Milton, and Dante, to whom 
profound thought and knowledge add a 
fresh grace, even if her very moral and 
intellectual depth diminish the spontane- 
ous charm of her work, there is in that 
very depth a promise of the type of the 
art to be, even higher than any we have 
reached. Fiction, with the intricacy of 
its moral problems, the subtlety of its 
Spiritual analysis, is the special creation 
of modern literature. It is the art in 
which, with music, our age has utterly 
surpassed the ages before, and wherein 
we may yet look forward to unbounded 
triumphs to come, Yet fiction is still in 





its infancy, in its tentative, unconscious, 
uninspired stage. All great art, from the 
beginning of the world, has been the child 
of corresponding religion, philosophy, and 
manners; Greek drama, Roman epic, 
mediaval poetry, architecture, and paint- 
ing, — AEschylus, Phidias, Virgil, Dante, 
Giotto, Shakespeare, Calderon, Raffaelle, 
Milton, — were but interpreters of a civili- 
zation which rested ultimately on profound 
religious and social ideas. 

The romance has grown up as the spe- 
cial art of the modern world; but where 
are its religious and social ideals? Its 
religious and social ideals are various and 
unstable as the opinions of modern men. 
Romance in some sort is the expression 
of those various opinions, the casting 
hither and thither of many minds and 
moods in many changing situations. To 
this romance owes much of its vivacity, 
its inexhaustible variety, its fascinating 
interest for men and women who think 
and feel. It teaches us mysteries of the 
heart that were hidden from the gaze of 
Aristotle and Bacon, from Pascal and 
Kant. It has myriads of subtle problems 
of life which escaped the vision of Shake- 
speare and Moliére. Yet does any one 
doubt that romance, too, like other arts, 
will be greatest when it has its religious 
and social ideals? Such ideals it will 
have when they are finally revealed to the 
fuller conscience of some nobler age. 
What a vision of the romancer’s art is 
unfolded to us if we believe in a religious 
future, where the human heart itself shall 
furnish the religious ideal, and the march 
of civilization be the source of creed, the 
fountain of all reverence! How glorious, 
even above his actual glory, would our 
English Homer, Walter Scott, have been, 
if behind his pictures of human history he 
had seen his religious ideals transfigured 
as clearly as Homer saw them! What 
would Fielding have been, had his moral 
and religious development equalled his 
human sympathy? What would George 
Sand have given us had her passion 
known purity, as the passion of Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Calderon ever does? 
Scott, Fielding, Sand, gave us glorious 
things: but greater are to come when ro- 
mance has grown to be the artistic form 
of religion and philosophy. George Eli- 
ot, by no means the first amongst the 
founders of modern romance, yet stands 
apart from all by a deeper quality of her 
own. And, by virtue of her spiritual con- 
ception of her art, she points the way toa 
type far greater than she reached herself, 
even greater than any which has gone 
before. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LADY FRANCES only got back from the 
garden on the Guidecca just in time for 
dinner. The colonel had already arrived, 
and had brought hera great bunch of pop 
pies and wild oats as an amende for his 
desertion. He was in high spirits, laugh- 
ing over the proceedings of the afternoon, 
which, it seemed, had been fruitful of 
amusing incident, though, excepting that 
some one in making tea had spilt hot water 
over somebody else’s feet, his sister was 
unable to make out any one in particular. 
She herself was even more silent than 
usual that evening, her thoughts being still 
in the garden by the Redentore, and with 
her old friend there. Fortunately Ma- 
dame Facchino had not failed duly to put 
in an appearance, and was as ready as 
usual to supply every possible social re- 
quirement, filling up all awkward pauses 
with her indomitable and invaluable volu- 
bility. 

There was another visitor, a distant 
cousin of the Mowbrays, the wife of a 
Lincolnshire clergyman, who was staying 
at a fension, and who had been asked that 
evening to dinner from a feeling of family 
obligation. This lady had only lately ar- 
rived in Venice, and had a great many 
complaints to make —so many, that after 
dinner Lady Frances found it as much as 
she could do to listen, and endeavor, as far 
as she could, to respond to them. “Did 
it generally rain as much as it had done 
during the last week ? she wished to know. 
She had been out in a boat all yesterday, 
and had twice had to come and change 
her stockings, the water having come in 
through the back of the hood. Surely 
dear Frances did not find a gondolaa con- 
venient equipage in bad weather? And 
was it really necessary to pay those dread- 
ful old men with crooks, who stood upon 
the steps, and pretended to help one out ? 
One of them had insisted upon giving ber 
his hands yesterday, though she had tried 
hard to avoid touching them, — such 
dreadfully dirty hands — Frances couidn’t 
imagine how dirty — quite disgusting; and 
ear-rings, too — actually ear-rings —in his 
ears! Surely it could not be right to en- 
courage such mendicity? Her husband 
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had made such very strict rules about it | 
in their parish, the beggars had been very | 
troubiesome there at first, but now, she. 


was thankful to say, there were none — 
not oze. It couldn’t be right to encourage 
in other countries what you wouldn’t in 


your own, could it—not logically? Of 
course, their being Roman Catholics, poor 
creatures, made a difference; but unless 
some one set an example, how were they 
ever to improve? That was what she 
wanted to know. Didn’t dear Frances 
quite agree with her?” 

While these complaints were being 
poured into the sister’s ears at one end of 
the room, Madame Facchino was enter- 
taining the brother by singing to him at 
the other. It wasa large room — so large 
that much of the sound and most of the 
sense was lost in the transit across it. 
The music began at the pianoforte, but 
after a while Madame Facchino duly pro- 
duced her mandolin, and the two ad- 
journed to the balcony, which the warmth 
of the evening rendered tempting, and 
whence the sounds which penetrated to 
the listeners were, of course, yet more 
faint and intermittent. The stream of 
Mrs. Mowbray’s complaint beginning 
after a time to run thin, Lady Frances 
proposed to follow them, and accordingly 
moved across the room for that purpose. 

The balcony, like many ia Venice, was 
partly covered in on one side, and a large 
red sofa had been placed at this end. It 
was rather dark, and the entrance to it 
narrow, so that the approach of the two 
ladies was at first unperceived by those 
without. The colonel was luxuriously 
established nearly at full length upon the 
sofa, a cigarette between his lips, his mag: 
nificent auburn beard, barely touched with 
grey, spread out in wide luxuriance over 
his skirt-front, his face beaming with 
good-humor and amusement. Madame 
Facchino, perched upon the cushioned 
ledge of the balustrade, with a yellow 
scarf twisted as a precautionary measure 
around her tousled locks, was singing a 
French song with a marvellous rattle and 
roulade of the words over her tongue, now 
and then bringing down her hands — 
thumbs, fingers, backs, fronts, it seemed 
indifferent which — and producing a wild 
not always perfectly harmonious twang 
out of the instrument, her white teeth 
gleaming, her smail green eyes twinkling 
in emphatic appreciation of her own 
strains. There was another cigarette, 
also alight, laid in suggestive proximity 
to her left elbow. 

Mrs. John Mowbray stopped short upon 
the threshold and gazed at the scene be- 
fore her, and then at her hostess with 
open-eyed dismay. She had heard of such 
doings before, her looks seemed to say, 
and had even read of them in books, but 
never, never, had she expected to have 
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them brought under her own eyes! Her 
French was not of sufficiently modernized 
a type for her to follow the words of the 
song, fortunately perhaps ; but the general 
import and drift was sufficiently evident, 
and she turned away, speechless, appalled. 

“ Upon Sunday, too! Oh, I fear, I fear, 
that they have forgotten what the day is, 
Frances!” she said in a tone of shocked 
and awed hostility. 

Lady Frances blushed as if she too had 
been accused of Sabbath-breaking. To 
tell the truth, she had partly forgotten 
herself what the day was, in spite of hav- 
ing been to church, which some people 
think is chiefly useful as a remembrance 
of that fact. As to the singing of secular 
songs, and the smoking of many cigarettes, 
those were Venetian institutions, which, 
puritanically inclined as she was herself, 
she had long learnt to look upon as so 
much a matter of course, Sundays or 
week-days, as the eating of one’s dinner. 
She did, after a while, summon her broth- 
er, and set him to explain to Mrs. Mow- 
bray how she was to get to Trieste, and 
what particularly she was to see when she 
got there; but that matter settled, she 
allowed him to slip away again to his 
balcony, his cigarette, and his song. She 
had been used to act as breakwater be- 
tween him and the bores of life for so 
long that it seemed only natural that she 
should continue to do so to the end of the 
chapter. 

A few days later she called upon Mrs. 
Markham at her hotel, according to her 
promise; but that lady was out, so that 
the visit only resulted in the leaving of 
cards. About a week after, however, the 
visit was returned, and on this occasion 
the two ladies met. 

Lady Frances was sitting in her usual 
seat between the fireplace and the window, 
which commanded a view of the entire 
apartment from its entrance, and had 
therefore full time to admire her stately 
visitor as she advanced between the widely 
scattered pieces of furniture, which. had 
the air of forthwith converting themselves 
into so many specially devised back- 
grounds as the way of fortunate beauty is. 
She was a very tall woman, whose figure 
had gained in majesty what it had perhaps 
lost in its first youthful grace. She was, 
as has been said, wonderfully, immacu- 
lately blond, the features rather too small 
perhaps for the present size of the face, 
being almost classically perfect, the nose 
and chin especially so. The eyes were 
less striking, but the shape of the brows 
and of the eyelids were modelled as if 
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with the hand of a sculptor. The simile 
of an unusually large white swan recurred 
again to Lady Frances’s mind, and it was 
with something of the air of that stateliest 
of birds that the ce-devant Princess Ma- 
trena Vladimirovitch advanced towards 
her hostess, who got up to receive her, 
but stood still, reddening, gauche, — as 
shy as though she were still sixteen years 
of age, a prey to all that nervous discom- 
fiture which here at least, in her own 
drawing-room, might surely have been 
spared. It was partly, perhaps, the con- 
trast — the sense of the other’s triumphant 
beauty, her self-conscious grace — which 
accelerated her discomfiture. She knew, 
of course, that it was utterly contemptible 
to think about it, — what, at fifty two, had 
a woman got to do with ugliness or beauty ? 
What mattered it whether she was comely 
as Juno, or hideous as Hecate? who cared, 
who knew, who troubled themselves? It 
was all very well to scold herself, but the 
sensation remained. When a particular 
fact has formed the central point of one’s 
consciousness for over forty years, it is 
not so easy to shake it off again at will! 

The visit did not last long, nor was it 
signalized by any marked cordiality on 
either side. Lady Frances’s shyness took 
from moment to moment an additional 
coating of reserve, while the beautiful 
visitor’s manners, if irreproachable, were 
not encouraging. She did not, it is true, 
condescend to Lady Frances, or look pity- 
ingly at her clothes, or play off any petty 
airs; but she took little pains to conceal 
that she was acquitting herself of a duty, 
—one of those social obligations which 
fall to the lot of even the most fortunately 
circumstanced of women, lifting her white 
eyelids from time to time to utter some 
perfunctory observation, and dropping 
them again with an air of weariness before 
she had received the answers. Just as 
she was getting up to go, the colonel ap- 
peared upon the scene, looking rather ex- 
cited, and explaining that.he had been on 
his way down the canal when he had 
caught sight of her gondola at their door, 
and had made all haste in to have the 
honor of receiving her. In spite of this 
flattering assurance, Mrs. Markham was 
not to be persuaded to delay her de- 
parture; and all the colonel gained by his 
assiduity was the satisfaction of being 
able to escort her down the staircase, 
which he did with all the air of some par- 
ticularly obsequious courtier in attendance 
upon his liege lady. 

Lady Frances remained upon the top of 
the landing, looking after them from the 
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window which commanded the stairs. 
She felt puzzled, irritated, uncomfortable. 
Certainly, if Mrs. Markham were a Co- 
quette, she was the stateliest of coquettes, 
— the most composed, the least unbend- 
ing. She hoped that her brother might 
have come back, if only to expatiate upon 
her perfections; but this he did not do, 
springing, instead, into his own gondola, 
which was waiting for him at the steps, 
and which bore him away in the direc- 
tion of the Piazzetta. After this inter- 
change of civilities, she saw nothing more 
of the English-named Russian for several 
weeks, though indirectly she heard a good 
deal, as indeed did all Venice. The whole 
town took a lively interest in the proceed 
ings of the magnificent widow, about 
whose fortune, character, intentions, a 
thousand conflicting rumors were indus- 
triously flying. 

Passing up and down the Grand Canal, 
Lady Frances used sometimes to see her 
of an afternoon holding a sort of semi- 
royal state upon the terrace of her hotel, 
surrounded by a train of devotees, amongst 
whom the colonel’s stalwart proportions 
towered conspicuously. The sight always 
gave her a feeling of discomfort, almost 
of humiliation, she hardly knew why. It 
was not the sense of neglect, for that was 
quite a separate feeling, it was as though 
he were doing something unbecoming, — 
putting himself intoa category from which 
he ought, according to her own feeling, to 
be exempt. 

She saw little of him in these days, for 
he was brimful of engagements: Venetian 
custom, which entails the sitting up, even 
upon the smallest occasions, until two or 
three in the morning, obliging the votaries 
of its society to make up some portion of 
their forfeited rest upon the following day. 
She felt a little hurt, a little neglected ; but 
after all, what right had she, she asked 
herself, to feel so? ought she not rather 
to wonder that something of the same 
kind had not happened long, long before ? 
She went a great deal to the garden on the 
Guidecca, and sat hours at a time with her 
old friend, or wandered about under the 
vine-trellises, looking between the sun- 
streaked leaves at the satiny breadths of 
the lagune, so gleaming, so sensitive, so 
alive to every breath of the skies; at the 
fragmentary islands, the black clumps of 
piles, the infinite play and fluctuation seen 
across the more solid foreground of green- 
ery. 
The princess never again alluded, even 
remotely, to the subject of her testamen- 
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Frances would herself have reopened the 
matter, she made such emphatic demon- 
strations of her intention then and there 
to have another attack of hysteria, that the 
latter was forced to forbear, registering, 
however, a mute determination of recur- 
ring to it again at a more convenient 
season. 

One afternoon about the middle of May, 
she chanced to return to the house just as 
her brother was also arriving in his gon- 
dola, and the two waited for one another 
upon the steps, and went up-stairs to- 
gether. The colonel was in high spirits, 
looking remarkably handsome — perfectly 
unconscious, evidently, of any imaginable 
cause for offence upon either side. He 
wanted Frances, he said, to do him a favor. 
They were planning an expedition next day 
to one of the islandsin the lagune. Would 
she come too? He particularly, sos? par- 
ticularly, wanted her todo so; in fact, she 
must not refuse. Maitland Majoribanks 
was coming, and so was young Fennel 
and his pretty sister, and one or two other 
fellows. Mrs. Markham had agreed to 
be of the party, and he knew she would 
take it as a compliment if Frances would 
come too. 

“She says she has seen nothing at all 
of you, Fan,” he added, with the xaiveté 
with which a man will sometimes repeat 
the speech of one woman to another. 
* We'll want another lady, I suppose, to 
balance the party,” he went on, ‘so what 
do you say to our asking Madame Fac- 
chino? She is always a lively little grig, 
and we'll make her bring her guitar, or 
mandolin, or whatever she calls that in- 
strument of hers. But you’re the person 
we want, — that everything depends upon. 
So don’t say no. I haven’t had a favor of 
you for ever so long, have I, old lady? ” 

Lady Frances was pleased and not a 
little touched. Whatever might be the 
reason of this sudden urgency, the fact 
that her brother wanted her counted for 
so much—so very, very much. It had 
seemed to her lately as if he had cer- 
tainly not wanted her; as if that joint life 
and companionship which had been be- 
gun in such hope, with such success, was 
proving, on one side at any rate, an en- 
cumbrance, a thing which, whether he 
married or did not marry, it might be 
wisest to give up, rather than let it drag 
on, a weariness to him, a pain, and a per- 
petual source of unreasonable expectation 
to herself. Now, however, it would ap- 
pear at last that he dd want her. Had 
he suggested a pleasure-trip to Hades, she 


tary dispositions; and once, when Lady | would hardly have declined! 
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“ Of course, Hal, dear, I will go since 
you wish it,” she said, her voice trembling 
with the pent-up feelings of weeks. “I 
will tell Gustave, too, to get ready some 
cold chicken and salad, and whatever else 
is wanted, so that it will not be necessary 
for any one else to order anything,” she 
added, hurrying away with all the ner- 
vousness of a shy woman from the subject 
nearest to her heart, and which she felt to 
be perilous to her composure. She did 
recur to it again, however, for a moment 
before they parted. 

“It will be spending a day together 
again, won’t it, Hal?” she said, laying her 
hand timidly upon his sleeve, as he was 
moving towards the door. ‘ We’ve not 
seen much of one another somehow, late- 
ly, dear, have we?” 

The colonel turned round, touched in 
stantly in his turn, and kissed her affec- 
tionately upon the cheek. 

“ No, I know I’ve been neglecting you 
most abominably lately, Fan!” he said 
penitently. “And you’re a trump; you 
never reproach a fellow. Only I couldn’t 
help it, dear; I really could not. I—I— 
I’ve been most tremendously occupied 
lately somehow— about a thousand things, 
ycu know.” He hesitated, moved a vase 
which was standing in somewhat perilous 
proximity to the edge of a table; divided 
his beard into two carefully equalized 
masses with his fingers, and then sud- 
denly swept it all together again. 

“ Perhaps I’ll have a bit of news to tell 
you to-morrow evening, Fan,” he added 
hurriedly ; and having so said, bolted rap- 
idly down the stairs, and into the gon- 
dola, which was waiting for him as usual 
at the steps. 

Lady Frances went on into the sitting- 
room, to put some flowers which she had 
brought with her from the garden on the 
Guidecca into water. She smiled to her- 
self once or twice as she did so, sadly 
enough, but she was no longer under the 
influence of that melting mood which she 
had experienced a few minutes sooner. 
On the contrary, she was conscious of a 
sensation at the bottom of her mind which 
would or might have been a satiric one, 
but that it was checked and counteracted 
by others. 

Did Hal really, cou/d he really imagine 
that it would be a pleasure to her to hear 
this wonderful piece of news of his? Did 
he suppose that the mere proverbial femi- 
nine delight in a marriage would outweigh 
the serious, the inevitable sorrow which 
such a marriage would entail upon herself 
— the dead blank face which the future 





must henceforth wear to her? or had the 
mere fact of his own satisfaction blinded 
him to the very possibility of any one else 
regarding the matter from any other point 
of view? 

If there was one human being in the 
whole world who knew ber weil, knew her 
to the bottom of her heart, she would have 
said it was her brother Hal. Oddly 
enough she had much more confidence in 
his knowing her than in she herself know- 
ing him. This was not in the least that 
she had any doubt at all as to their rela- 
tive standing, morally and intellectually. 
She never even dreamt of saying to her- 
self that he was her superior. It would 
not have been true, and she liked the 
truth. She was the stronger, the clearer, 
the harder-willed, the broader-hearted, the 
larger-headed. Of this there was no ques- 
tion — never had been any. She was his 
superior in all or almost all that becomes 
a man, just as surely and as certainly as 
he was her superior in almost all that most 
becomes a woman. Yet none the less she 
had more confidence in his knowing her 
than in her knowing him, really, thor- 
oughly to the bottom of the last tissue. 
It was hardly conceivable that she could 
have any surprises for Hal; whereas it 
was quite conceivable to her that he might 
yet have a good many surprises in store 
for her. Had he not, in fact, considera- 
bly astonished her within the last few 
weeks ? Why, if he had made up his mind 
to marry, should he not have told her so? 
Why should he not have taken her into 
his confidence and appealed to her sym- 
pathy? Had he ever known it to fail him, 
to refuse to answer to the call? Surely 
she might honestly lay her hand upon her 
heart and answer, Never. Whether she 
did or did not think this magniticent Rus- 
sian — spoilt, vain, surfeited with admira- 
tion — exactly the wife of all others to 
make him happy — he who had also al- 
ways been more or less spoilt himself — 
that was a detail, a matter for after con- 
sideration; of her full, free, perfect sym- 
pathy in whatever concerned or interested 
him, he ought not, surely, to have had a 
moment’s doubt. If he had, then her 
whole life must have been a series of self- 
deception and delusion; perhaps — who 
knows ? — it was, she said to herself. 

Poor woman, she was morbid — she 
told herself so. She also, she admitted 
to herself, had been spoilt, if not in one 
way, at least in another. Her father had 
spoilt her —set her upon a false pedestal, 
one on which it was not natural, not rea- 
sonable, to expect that she should remain. 
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An ugly, ill-mannered, not even particu- 
larly amiable woman! She ought to know 
her place better — she ought to know how 
little importance she could by any possi- 
bility be to any one! False positions 
were always cruel ones, and they that had 
loved her most had therefore, in the end, 
been the most cruel to her. Well, there 
was at least no fear that her new sister-in- 
law, if she ever did become her sister-in- 
law, would ever be cruel in ¢hés respect! 
She would have no illusions; no kindly 
delusions, born of old days and become a 
sort of family tradition, would ever blind 
her to the true standing of her husband’s 
sister. She would see the thing in its 
natural light, and would take care to put 
her in her proper place! Poor Lady 
Frances! Her heart, too Jarge for its 
present setting, stinted of all fresher out- 
growths, driven perforce into one channel, 
and threatened with assault there, was 
fast becoming her bane. She was grow- 
ing morose, bitter, wellnigh misanthropi- 
cal, and all from pure sisterly love! 

The party to the islands met at the 
Piazzetta, where its straggling ingredients 
were gradually got together and eventu- 
ally packed into a couple of gondolas. 
Their destination, after a good deal of 
discussion, had been finally fixed for San 
Francesco in Deserto, where, should the 
day prove unfavorable, they could lunch 
at the monastery. The morning had been 
lovely, but the clouds began to gather be- 
fore they were well out of Venice, and by 
the time they were nearing Murano the 
world of domes and campaniles behind 
were set in pale relief against a steel-grey 
background of cloud, darker, denser, more 
smoke-like masses rolling in from the 
west, and gathering recruits by the way, 
until they filled the entire hollow of the 
sky, down to the furthest most ghostly and 
worn-away ridge of the Euganeans, 

A sail had been hoisted in one gondola, 
and the two boats were therefore fastened 
together in order that both might have the 
benefit of it. The amount of progress, 
however, was ridiculously small. Slowly 
they drifted past the point of Murano, 
whose brown roofs and chimneys seemed 
to prolong themselves indefinitely. The 
two awnings werea serious impediment to 
progress, and now that the sun had gone 
in, were merely useless encumbrances, 
their curtains flapping a foolish rhythm 
against the poles, as the boats swayed 
from side toside. Lady Frances and Mrs. 
Markham occupied the places of dignity 
in one gondola, Madame Facchino and the 
pretty Miss Fennel in the other. There 





was thus an ugly and a pretty woman in 
each boat: the men, too, were evenly dis- 
tributed —three to each. The liquid 
waste around, fretted with myriads of 
black points, large and small, flecked, too, 
with flower-like sails —a yellow one,,a 
crimson one, a brown with tawny points, a 
white one glowing steadily upwards into 
roseate, like an angel’s wing; the moun- 
tains, which began to show stray peaks 
above their shroud; the infinite sugges- 
tions of the scene; the stillness, the small 
bubbling conversational noises of the 
water, the leisurely flap-flap-flop of the 
sails, the picturesque attitudes of the boat- 
men as they lay about or stretched an in- 
dolent hand to adjust a rope,—all the 
elements of enjoyment, of intelligent satis- 
faction, were surely there ; yet none of the 
party seemed to be very industriously 
employed in enjoying themselves. Mrs. 
Markham was nearly absolutely silent, 
contenting herself with an occasional half- 
murmured observation to the man near- 
est to her, with leaning one elbow upon 
the arm-rests, and looking between her 
finely chiselled eyelids across the waste 
of waters. Her vé/e was certainly not to 
be amusing, and no one apparently ever 
thought of requiring her to be so. Even 
the colonel — a social sheet-anchor gener- 
ally to his friends — was not in his usual 
spirits. Although in the right boat, he 
had, unfortunately, been placed, probably 
from a mistaken regard to his years, in 
one of the two-armed chairs at the side of 
the gondola, which, if several degrees less 
uncomfortable than the other benches, 
were also, in this case, naturally several 
degrees further from the prevailing di- 
vinity. It was a relief to every one, 
when somebody suggested that Madame 
Facchino should sing one of her amusing 
French songs, which that obliging little 
person at once proceeded to do, —the 
shrill little voice, so brimful of chic, so 
absolutely devoid of charm, pealing like 
some small metal alarum across the 
dreamy stillness, where an occasional fish- 
erman, knee deep in the shallows, lifted 
his head in mild astonishment to see from 
whence the unaccountable sound proceed- 
ed. 

After a great deal of futile tacking, the 
useless sail was at last dropped, and the 
men took to their oars, but the tide was 
very low, and it was therefore necessary 
to make the entire circuit of the piles set 
to mark the deeper channels, and which 


| took them in along succession of snake- 


like divagations, the advanced boat being 
often full broadside to the island while 
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the other was still pointed towards it. It 
got colder and colder coo, the clouds which 
had hung about all day condensing more 
and more, and threatening both wind and 
rain. 

They arrived at last in the midst of a 
regular durasgue, which now came down 
in earnest. The ladies were hurried up 
the narrow path to the monastery, between 
two rows of acacia bushes, swept like 
plumes of cocks’ feathers, and bent nearly 
double by the gale. A_ brown-frocked 
brother came hospitably to the door to 
meet them, and led them through the 
cloister into a little bare room where there 
was a deal table and half a dozen of chairs, 
and where he hastened to shut the win- 
dow lest the ladies should suffer from the 
draught. It was much more like arriving 
at some mountain hospice, wearied and 
battered with the toils and dangers of a 
mountain pass, than after a couple of 
hours’ sail across the placid lagunes in 
the middle of a Venetian May. The little 
sanctuary was swept from end to end with 
wild gusts of wind, which sent the leaves 
of the acacias huddling into the corners 
of the cloister, and collecting in a small 
green drift round the foot of the tall black 
crosses, One of the gondoliers carrying 
the provisions from the boat had his hat 
blown into the sea. Every one looked 
more or less cold, out of temper, buffeted ; 
Madame Facchino least so, her indomita- 
ble ugliness defying the utmost rigor of 
the elements to injure its perennial bloom. 
With a cigarette in her mouth, she sat on 
the low wall outside the cloisters — her 
hat on one side, her yellow shawl around 
her neck, her white teeth and green eyes 
gleaming —the very picture of good hu- 
mor and ¢usouciance. Mrs. Markham 
meanwhile retired into the interior of the 
apartment allottedtothem. If she looked 
like a swan now, it was certainly like a 
swan which had been roughly assailed by 
the tempest. Her beautiful hair was dis- 
arranged, her dress crumpled, that repose 
which was so large an ingredient in her 
charm seriously invaded; there was no 
doubt at all, too, that, to put it plainly, 
she was extremely cross. 

Happily luncheon produced its usual 
ameliorating influences; and after lunch- 
eon, the storm being past, and the sun 
having reappeared, most of the party 
started to explore the island, the colonel 
and Mrs. Markham leading the way at 
some little distance in advance of the rest. 

Lady Frances was not of the number. 
The wind was still cold, and she preferred, 
therefore, to retreat into the little church. 





There was not much to see there; so 
having gazed for some minutes into a 
glazed cell containing a figure held to rep- 
resent St. Francis himself at his devotions, 
she seated herself upon one of the wooden 
forms close to a window in the little chan- 
cel. As usual, she felt a little sad, a little 
forlorn, a little out of heart with herself 
and her world. Why, she again asked 
herself, had Hal urged her so impera- 
tively to come with them to-day, seeing 
that now that she was here he plainly 
wanted her as little as did any of these 
others? 

Presently, prompted by an impulse, she 
did not quite know what, she mounted 
upon one of the wooden forms, which 
brought her head to a level with the small- 
paned window looking out across the 
wind-tossed acacias to the church towers 
of Murano, and beyond these again to the 
wild panorama of mountains, snow-capped 
and cloud-flecked. She had been looking 
out a couple of minutes, and was about to 
descend again with a smile at her own 
attitude, which in truth was a slightly 
ridiculous one, when, rather to her sur- 
prise, she saw her brother coming back 
towards her along a little track which led 
through the grass back to the broader 
pathway leading to the landing-place. Her 
hand was lifted to attract his attention, 
but was suddenly arrested by the expres- 
sion of his face, which betokened surprise, 
anger, astonishment, hurt feeling, wound- 
ed susceptibilities —the look of a man 
who has been assailed in his tenderest 
point, and who believes that no eye sees 
him — such a look as she had certainly 
never seen on his care-defying lineaments 
before. 

He passed rapidly on between the sway- 
ing acacias — so rapidly, that almost be- 
fore she had got over her astonishment at 
the unlooked-for revelation, he was out of 
sight, hidden by the corner of the church, 
which here flung out a great projecting 
buttress of masonry. Lady Frances 
sprang to the ground, her whole heart 
rushing to him in his trouble. She has- 
tened to the door, thence to the landing- 
place, thinking to overtake him. He was 
not there, however, but had taken, one of 
the gondoliers said, a path to the right 
leading along the ramparts. She followed, 
but failed to see anything of him. It was 
not long, however, before she fell] in with 
the rest of the party, who had made the 
giro of the island, and were coming along 
in rather scattered order, the beautiful 
Russian last, attended by a cavalier, to 
whom she was paying that listless, half- 
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contemptuous attention which she was ac- 
customed to mete out to her devotees. 

Madame Facchino advanced to meet 
her in a state of considerable excitement. 
She had promised, she said, to be at the 
Bavarian consulate at five o’clock pre- 
cisely that afternoon, and had only just 
discovered that it was past four now. As 
they nad taken two hours to come here, it 
was obviously impossible for her to arrive 
if she remained with the party; her only 
chance, therefore, was to catch the steamer 
at Burano: would dear Lady Frances, 
who was always so kind, allow her to be 
deposited there? she inquired, clasping 
her hands with dramatic earnestness. 
Lady Frances was quite willing to do so, 
wondering however, rather, that nothing 
had been heard of this important engage- 
ment till then. She did not like to in- 
quire whether anything had been seen of 
her brother. There was an air about the 
party which put her sisterly pride upon 
its mettle, and forbade her to utter a word. 

They returned to the landing-place, and 
had already taken their places in the gon- 
dolas when the colonel appeared. He had 
been, it seemed, to inspect the monastery. 
What had they all been thinking of, he 
wanted to know, not todoso? The ladies, 
it is true, would only have been allowed 
to go as far as the cloisters, but the men 
were free to go over it all, and it was well 
worth seeing, really uncommonly worth 
seeing ; he didn’t know when he had spent 
a pleasanter half-hour. The monks, too, 
were capital fellows — he should not mind 
spending a month with them himself in 
the least. When he heard of. Madame 
Facchino’s intention of returning by the 
steamer, he at once volunteered to accom- 
pany her. He, too, had an appointment, 
it seemed, at Venice; and going back by 
the gondola, delightful as it was, really 
took up such a deuced amount of time. 
Accordingly the two were left upon the 
shore at Burano, and the gondolas, with 
their diminished load, proceeded on their 
homeward way. 

It was not a particularly cheerful home- 
coming, less so if anything than the out- 
going had been. There was no attempt 
made this time to sail, and the gondolas 
were not therefore linked together, but 
followed one another at a little distance, 
with all the regularity, and not a little of 
the solemnity, of a pair of mourning 
coaches. Lady Frances was in the first 
one, Mrs. Markham in the second; had 
both been together, it is possible that 
some more interesting topic might have 
been mooted in the other; as it was, 





every one seemed tongue-tied, listless, 
“dull as the fat weed,” which swung its 
slimy tresses around every projecting 
point of land, or floated, a mass of brown 
or yellow putrescence, towards the sea. 
When, hours as it seemed after they had 
started, the familiar line of roofs and cam- 
panile rose greyly above the face of the 
lagune, had the party formed some portion 
of the great Dandolo fleet, returning after 
its famous but toilsome conquest of the 
Turks, it could hardly have been hailed 
by them with a much warmer measure of 
satisfaction. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
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NATIONAL questions are not in vogue 
now in Europe. After having so much 
exercised the generation of ’48, they seem 
to be now in neglect. The poor results 
of a movement which caused so many 
illusions ; the new problems that are com- 
ing to the front — the social problem tak- 
ing the precedence of all; the prominence 
recently given to the ideas of unification 
and centralization above those of terri- 
torial independence and federalism, by the 
sudden growth of a powerful military 
State in middle Europe, —all these have 
helped to repel into the background those 
questions of national independence which 
seemed to constitute the very essence of 
the history of Europe during the first half 
of our century. Faith in national pro- 
grammes, formerly so firm, has been much 
shaken by the events of the last few years. 
Italian unity has not improved the lot of 
the lower classes of the peninsula, and 
they have now to bear the burden of a 
State endeavoring to conquer a place 
among the great powers. The formerly 
oppressed Hungary is oppressing in her 
turn the Sclavonic populations under her 
rule. The last Polish insurrection was 
crushed rather by the agrarian measures 
of the Russian government than by its 
armies and scaffolds; and the heroic up- 
risings of the small nationalities of the 


Balkan Peninsula have merely made them 


tools in the hands of the diplomacy of 
their powerful neighbors. Moreover, the 
nationalist movements which are still in 
progress in Europe, are mostly confined 
to the remoter borders of the continent, 
to populations which are almost unknown 
to old Europe and which cannot be realized 
by the general public otherwise than in 
the shape of loose agglomerations of 
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shepherds or robbers, unused to political 
organization. They cannot therefore ex- 
cite the same interest nor awake the same 
sympathies as the former uprisings of 
Greece, of Italy, of Hungary. 
Notwithstanding all this, national ques- 
tions are as real in Europe as ever, and it 
would be as unwise to shut our eyes to 
them as to deny their importance. Of 
course we know now that “national prob- 
lems ” are not identical with the * people’s 
problems; ” that the acquisition of political 
independence still leaves unachieved the 
economical independence of the laboring 
and wealth-producing classes. We can 
even say that a national movement which 
does not include in its platform the de- 
mand for an economical change advan- 
tageous to the masses has no chance of 
success unless supported by foreign aid. 
But both these problems are so closely 
connected with one another that we are 
bound to recognize that no serious eco- 
nomical progress can be won, nor is any 
progressive development possible, until 
the awakened aspirations for autonomy 
have been satisfied. Though relegated 


- now from the centre to the periphery, 


Europe has still to reckon with national 
movements. Irish “*Home Rule,” the 
Schleswig “difficulty,” and Norwegian 
“separatism” are problems which must 
be resolved ; as also the national agitation 
that is steadily undermining eastern 
Europe. There is no doubt that (to use 
the words of a recent English writer) “ not 
only a thorough discontent, but a chronic 
insurrectionary agitation” is going on 
among the Serbo-Croats, who are endeav- 
oring to shake off the yoke of Hungary. 
The Czechs, the Slovaks, the Poles of 
Austria are struggling, too, for self-gov- 
ernment; as also, to some extent, the 
Slowens, or Wends, and the Little Rus- 
sians of eastern Galicia; while neither 
peace nor regular development is possible 
on the Balkan Peninsula until the Bos- 
nians, the Herzegovinians, the Serbs, the 
Bulgarians, and others have freed them- 
selves from Turkish rule, Russian “ pro- 
tection,” and Austrian “ occupation,” and 
have succeeded in constituting a free 
South-Slavonian Federation. The Rus- 
sian Empire, too, has to reckon with the 
autonomist tendencies of several of its 
parts. However feeble now, the Ukrainian 
autonomist movement cannot but take a 
further development. As to Poland, she 
cannot much longer submit to the dena- 
tionalizing policy of her Russian masters ; 
the old Poland of the sz/ach¢a is broken 
down; but a new Poland —that of the 





peasants and working men—is growing 
up, with all the strength it has drawn from 
the abolition of serfdom. It will resume 
the struggle, and in the interests of her 
own progressive development Russia will 
be compelled, one day or the other, to 
abandon the reputedly rather than really 
strong “defensive line of the Vistula.” 
Finally, in the north-east we have Finland, 
where one of the most interesting autono- 
mist movements of our time has been 
Steadily going on for more than sixty 
years. 

One hardly hears of it in western Eu- 
rope. With the perseverance, however, 
that characterizes the men of the north, 
and particularly those of Finland, this 
small yet rising nationality has within a 
short time achieved results so remarkable 
that it has ceased to be a Swedish ora 
Russian province more or less differing 
from its neighbors: it is @ nation. Dis- 
cussing once this question, “ What is a 
nation?” Ernest Renan set forth in his 
vivid and graphic style that a nation is not 
an agglomeration of people speaking the 
same language —a language may disap- 
pear; not even an aggregation with dis- 
tinct anthropological features, all nations 
being products of heterogeneous assimila- 
tions; still less a union of economical 
interests which may be a Zollverein. 
National unity, he said, is the common in- 
heritance of traditions, of hopes and re- 
grets, of common aspirations and common 
conceptions, which make of a nation a 
true organism instead of a loose aggrega- 
tion. The naturalist would add to these 
essential features of a nation the neces- 
sary differentiation from other surround- 
ing organisms, and the geographer, a kind 
of union between the people and the terri- 
tory it occupies, from which territory it 
receives its national character and on 
which it impresses its own stamp, so as to 
make an indivisible whole both of men 
and territory. 

None of these features is missing in 
Finland. Its people have their own Jan- 
guage, their own anthropological features, 
their own economical interests; they are 
strongly differentiated from their neigh- 
bors; men and territory cannot be sepa- 
rated one from another. And for the last 
sixty years the best men of Finland have 
been working with great success in spread- 
ing that precious inheritance of common 
hopes and regrets, of common aspirations 
and conceptions, of which Renan spoke. 
Vksi kieli, yksi mieli (One language, one 
spirit), — such is precisely the watchword 
of the Fennomanes. 





—— 
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Comparative philology and anthropol- | conditions, together with a gravity and a 


ogy may tell us that the Finns have but 
lately occupied the country they inhabit, 
and that during their long migrations 
from the Altaic steppes they have under- 
gone much admixture with other races. 
None the less do the present inhabitants 
of Finland appear as a quite separate 
world, having their own sharply defined 
anthropological and ethnical characters, 
which distinguish them from the popula- 
tions by whom they are surrounded. 
Their nearest kinsfolk are found only on 
the other shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
among the Esthonians, on whom they 
already exercise a kind of attraction. 
Their southern brethren, the Magyars, are 
too distant, too separated, and too distinct 
ever to exercise any influence on Finland. 
As to the other members of the same fam- 
ily scattered through eastern Russia, the 
Voguls, the Permians, the Mordovians, 
and so on, science may prove their com- 
mon origin; but their national characters 
are being obliterated every day by contact 
with Russians, and nearly all. of them 
have already lost any chance they may 
ever have had of constituting separate 
nationalities. Finland has thus no need 
to care about these scattered members of 
her family. 

It is true that even the ordinary trav- 
eller soon discovers in Finland two differ- 
ent types — the Tawastes in the west, and 
the Karelians in the east; the square face 
of the former, their pale eyes and yellow 
hair, their heavy gait, strongly contrasting 
with the taller and more slender Kare- 
lians, with their elongated faces and darker 
hair, their animated and darker eyes. 
But the inhabitants of central Finland, the 
Sawos, partaking of the physical features 
of both neighbors, are an intermediate 
link between the two; and all three — 
Karelians, Sawos, and Tawastes — speak- 
ing the same language, living the same 
manner of life, and having so much in 
common as to their national characteris- 
tics — melt together into one ethnical type 
—the Finnish. Even religion does not 
separate them, the nearly fifty thousand 
Orthodox Karelians being as good Finn- 
ish as their Protestant kinsfolk. 

Exceedingly laborious they are all 
throughout the country : they could not be 
otherwise in their Suowzenmaa — the coun- 
try of marshes —where the arable soil 
must be won from the forests, moors, and 
even lakes, which stretch over nine-tenths 
of the land. The perseverance and tenac- 


ity that characterize all northern Finnish | 


stems are the natural outcome of these 





kind of melancholy which are so striking 
in the features of the people and form one 
of the most marked peculiarities of their 
folk-lore. The disasters, the wars, the 
bad crops, the famines, from which the 
Finnish peasant has so often had to suf- 
fer, have created his capacity of grave and 
uncomplaining submission to fate; but the 
relative liberty he has always enjoyed has 
prevented him from developing that sad 
spirit of resignation, that deep sorrow 
which too often characterizes his Russian 
brother. Never having been a personal 
serf, he is not servile; he always main- 
tains his personal dignity and speaks with 
the same grave intonation and self-respect 
to a Russian tsar as to his neighbor. A 
lymphatic temperament, slowness of move- 
ment and of thought, and sullen indiffer- 
ence have often been imputed to him. In 
fact, when I have entered on a Sunday 
a peasant house in eastern Finland, and 
found several men sitting on the benches 
round the wall, dropping only a few words 
at long intervals, plunged in a mute rev- 
erie as they enjoyed their inseparable 
pipes, I could not help remembering this 
reproach addressed to the Finnish peas- 
ant. But I soon perceived that though 
the Finn is always very deliberate in his 
movement, slowness of thought and indif- 
ference are peculiar only to those, unhap- 
pily too numerous, village paupers whom 
long-continued want and the struggle for 
life without hope of improvement have 
rendered callous. Still,a Finnish peasant 
family must be reduced to very great des- 
titution before the wife loses her habits 
of cleanliness, which are not devoid of a 
certain esthetical tint. The thrift of the 
Finn is striking; not only among those 
who have no choice, for they are com- 
pelled to live upon rye bread, baked four 
times a year and containing an admixture 
“of the bark of our black pines,” as Rune- 
berg says. Simplicity of life is the rule 
in all classes of society; the unhealthy 
luxury of the European cities is yet un- 
known to the Finns; and the Russian 
tchinovnik cannot but wonder how the 
Finnish official lives, without stealing, on 
the scanty allowance granted him by the 
State. 

Contemplativeness — if I am permitted 
to use this ugly word —is another dis- 
tinctive feature of the Finns: Tawastes, 
Sawas, and Karelians are alike prone to 
it. Contemplation of nature, a meditative, 
mute contemplation, which finds its ex- 
pression rather in a song than in words, 


| or incites to the reflection about nature’s 
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mysteries rather than about the facts, is 
characteristic as well of the peasant as of 
the savant. It may be akin to, without 
being identical with, mystical reverie. It 
may, in certain circumstances, give rise 
to mysticism, as it did at the beginning of 
our century; it produced that tendency 
towards sorcery and witchcraft for which 
the Finns were, and are still, renowned 
among and feared by their Russian neigh- 
bors ; but actually it gives rise among the 
instructed classes to a tendency towardsa 
philosophic and pantheistic conception of 
nature, instead of the childish wonder with 
which others are satisfied. It also colors 
the Finnish folk-lore with an idealism 
which makes it so strongly contrast with 
the sensualism of the folk-lore of so many 
other nationalities. In science it causes 
savants to devote themselves rather to 
abstract mathematics, to astronomy, to 
the great problems of the physics of the 
earth, than to the merely descriptive sci- 
ences, these last being, as it seems, rather 
inherited from the science of Sweden. 
Everybody loves his own country: with 
the Finns this love becomes a passion, as 
powerful as the passion of the Scottish 
Highlander for his “land of mountain and 
of flood;” andithasthesame source. We 
can easily understand the nostalgy of the 
Highlander who yearns for a glimpse of 
the rocks “ where the snowflake reposes,” 
for the “dark frowning beauties” of his 
native mountains, which, in their ever- 
changing aspects, reflect the moods and 
phases of the human mind — of life itself. 
The same is true of dwellers by the sea; 
it is true again of the inhabitant of lake 
regions like Finland, where water and soil 
are inextricably interwoven each with the 
other ; they live for him, and are ever and 
always assuming new moods and expres- 
sions. Finland is a poor country, but it 
is a fine country, and has a stamp of orig- 
inality. Its like may be sought for in 
vain even in the lake district of England 
or among the inland seas oi Canada. 
Where else, indeed, can the Finns find 
this network of land and water, this tan- 
gled skein of lake, and sea, and shore, so 
full of contrasts, and yet forming an in- 
separable and enchanting whole? Where 
find these millions of islands —of lovely 
rocks giving footing to a few pines and 
birches which seem to grow from be- 
neath the water; these thousands and 
thousands of ever-varying tints spreading 
over the lakes as the sun slowly moves 
almost in the horizon, unwilling to go 
down, or leaving behind it the shining 
twilight which meets in the north with the 
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aurora of the morning? Nowhere else 
will the Finn find a country which 
breathes the same mild and sweet har- 
mony, grave and melancholy, which 
matches so well with the dreamy pensive- 
ness of his character. 

Finland has not, it is true, an exclu- 
sively Finnish population.* The coasts 
of the two gulfs which entangle it are peo- 
pled with nearly three hundred thousand 
Swedes: thus one-seventh of its popula- 
tion belongs to the once dominant race. 
In Osterbotten, on the islands of Aland, 
the Swedes make ninety per cent. of the 
population, and the laboring classes con- 
sist of both nationalities. On the coast of 
the Gulf of Finland the Swedes number 
from fifty per cent. of the population in the 
west to five per cent. in the east. But 
elsewhere, in the interior of the country, 
they constitute’ only the population of the 
towns, the land-owning class, and the Jer- 
sonnel of the administration. The incon- 
veniences, however, which arise from this 
double character of the population are 
much less ethnographic than political. 
The fishermen of Osterbotten are not on 
bad terms with their Finnish countrymen, 
and are as much attached to their country 
as these last; so also are the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Finland. 
As to those Swedish farmers who are 
scattered in the interior, and even on the 
south coast, they really are more Finnish 
than Swede: one must be born in the 
country itself to distinguish them from 
the Finns, with whom they might be con- 
founded by a stranger. They speak 
Swedish of course, but nevertheless you 
soon find them to be passionate “ Finland 
patriots,” who scorn your attempts to dis- 
tinguish between Swedes and Finns in 
their little country. It is not so with the 
Swedish nobility, Swedish tradesmen, and 
Swedish officials. Until now they have* 
constituted the dominant element in Fin- 
land’s political and economical life; they 
are still landholders in a larger proportion 
than the Finns; and, by maintaining 
Swedish as the official language in the 
administration, they have systematically 
eliminated from it the Finnish element, 
which they still regard with contempt. 


* Population of Finland on the 31st of December, 
1880 (Suomenmaan Virallinen Tilasto, sixth series, 
fasc. 9): — In towns, 173,401 ; in the country, 1,887,381. 
Of these: Finns, 1,756,381 (100,300 in towns); Swedes, 
294,876 (65,725 in towns); Russians, 4,195 (821 in 
towns); Germans, 1,720, mostly in towns; other na- 
tionalities, 3,610, of whom 961 are Laponians. Of the 
above population, 14,052 were born in other countries 
than Finland; namely, 3,693 in Sweden, 8,947 in Rus- 
sia, 522 in Germany, and soon. Emigration in 1879, 
34,812. 
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Hence, all Finland is divided into two 
great parties, the Svekomanes and the 
Fennomanes, continually _—_ struggling 
against one another in the national repre- 
sentation, in all questions of legislation, 
and in literature. The Fennomanes strug- 
gle for the recognition of their language 
as the equal of Swedish, and strive to in- 
troduce it into the administration of all 
Finnish-speaking Finland, and that the 
higher and secondary instruction be given 
in Finnish; the Svekomanes, in their turn, 
strive to maintain Swedish as the official 
language of the country, of the university, 
and of the secondary school, foreseeing 
that they will be eliminated from the ad- 
ministration, which is now in their hands, 
so soon as Finnish shall be rendered 
obligatory for the officials, and Finsish 
youths have the possibility of receiving 
higher instruction in theireown language. 
Thus the struggle is not one between two 
races, it is for the maintenance of class 
privileges inherited from the Swedish 
domination. Its issue cannot be doubt- 
ful. The Fennomanes obtained last year 
the recognition by law ot the equality of 
both languages; and they will not fail to 
expel the Swedes from the administration 
so soon as the Constitution is modified in 
a democratic sense. It is also most sig- 
nificant that the majority of young men, 
even many of those who are born of Swed- 
ish parents, associate themselves rather 
with the Fennomanic than the Svekomanic 
party. They speak only Finnish, and 
take an active part in the crusade of the 
Finnish against the Swedish tongue. Of 
course there are still plenty of Swedish 
noblemen who sigh after the past military 
grandeur of Sweden; plenty of tradesmen 
who look across the Baltic for better busi- 
ness; and enough Swedish officials who 
are wroth at the idea of “those Finnish 
peasants” performing the functions once 
performed by their forefathers. But 
those Swedes who do not care for retain- 
ing a privileged position —and they are 
numerous — fully recognize the rights of 
the Finns. They join the Finnish na- 
tional movement, and all the Swedes of 
whose names Finland is proud have been, 
and are, ardent Finnish patriots. 

As to the nearly eleven thousand two 
hundred Russians who live in the country, 
the seven thousand military of course 
need not be taken into account; if their 
stay in Finland is short—and it mostly 
is, for only Finnish citizens are permitted 
to occupy official positions in the country 
—they remain Russians. But the trades- 
men, or farmers, or peasants, who are 





staying in Finland for a longer time, are 
quickly Fennicized. Ina few years they 
conform to Finnish customs; and as you 
see one of them slowly smoking a pipe 
and rocking in the rocking-chair (an in- 
evitable piece of furniture in a Finnish 
household), you would hardly guess that 
he is a Russian immigrant. He speaks 
little, he has become reserved and con- 
templative. Under the régime of a liberty 
he never knew at home, he feels interested 
in Finland and her prosperity. Nay, even 
his face has changed. As to his children, 
their fair heads can hardly be distin- 
guished from the yellow-haired heads of 
the same Zchoukhuys whom their father 
formerly regarded with so great contempt. 
It is most interesting that, according to a 
remark of Herr Max Buch, even the Ger- 
mans, who so seldom !ose their national 
features, are rapidly Swedicized when they 
stay for some time in Finland. 

Finland has thus the ethnographic co- 
hesion which is the first condition for 
constituting a nation. Its inhabitants 
possess also the historic inheritance of 
common struggles, common glory, and 
common misfortunes, and they have a 
common hoard of folk-lore and literature. 
Moreover, they have so marked an indi- 
viduality that they can neither be assimi- 
lated by their Scandinavian neighbors on 
the one hand, nor by the Russian Empire 
on the other. Even at the time when 
Finland was under Swedish dominion, 
and Sweden regarded the Ostlande as 
a mere stronghold against Russia, she 
always looked upon the Finns as a sepa- 
rate “Finnish nation.” And during the 
nearly seventy years which have elapsed 
since their separation, Finland has done 
so much for the development of her own 
national individuality that she can never 
again be a mere Swedish province. Be- 
sides, Swedish rule has left such a heritage 
of unpleasant memories, especially among 
the peasants, that a union of both States 
has been rendered most improbable. 
Those who suppose otherwise ought to 
read Mr. Yrié Koskinen’s “ History of 
Finland.” They will then learn the dis- 
like entertained by the lower classes of 
Finland for Swedish rule, and how that 
rule is regarded by the best men of Fin- 
land. There is no doubt that, united with 
the Sweden of our times, Finland would 
enjoy much more liberty and probably 
would be happier than under Russian 
rule. But historical sympathies and dis- 
like are not easily dealt with, and Finland 
now cherishes the hope of becoming an 
independent State herself. 
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Of course, in the circumstances under 
which Finland had to develop at the 
dawn of her history, Swedish domination 
brought it several advantages. Assailed 
as they were on one side by the Germans, 
and on the other by the Russians, the 
Finnish stems could not remain free, and 
would have had to share the fate either of 
the Esthonians conquered by Germans, 
or of the Karelians conquered by Novgo- 
rod, and later on by Moscow. It was un- 
der Swedish rule that the Suomis formed 
themselves into a political body. Swedish 
rule again saved Finland from serfdom — 
at least from the disgrace of personal 
servitude, and it accustomed the peasant 
to the sound of his own voice in the State’s 
representation. Finally, the Reformation, 
by translating the Bible into Finnish, 
saved the language of the country from 
oblivion. 

These were great advantages; but they 
do not set off the inconvenience and ruin 
which resulted from the domination of the 
aristocracy. Finland was not only, as 
Séren Norby said, “the best part of the 
land for levying taxes,” it became the 
province most coveted by the Swedish 
aristocracy. When there were not enough 
rich estates in Sweden to satisfy all the 
Swedish and Finnish nobles who gathered 
at court, they were sent to Finland. Free 
peasants were assigned in thousands to 
Swedish noblemen, who treated them as 
a lower conquered race. Two-thirds of 
the country, one-third of the taxes, be- 
came the property of noblemen who ex- 
acted from the ruined peasantry such 
sums, enormous for that time, as twenty 
thousand thalers in annual revenue raised 
by Count Brahe, or eighteen thousand 
thalers raised by Wasaborg. Finland 
was becoming a possession of the Swedish 
aristocracy, and Finnish trade a monopoly 
of the Stockholm trading companies. The 
great “reduction” which began about the 
end of the seventeenth century certainly 
put a stop to the further depredations of 
the aristocracy. It created that class of 
discontented nobles whom we see later 
intriguing for Russia against Sweden. 
But the peasant gained little thereby, if 
anything. The State appropriated the in- 
comes of the nobles and inaugurated the 
long series of wars which reduced Finland 
to starvation; while the establishment of 
autocratic power in Sweden introduced 
the tendency to centralization, caused the 
Finns to be considered “like serfs, not 
partners as before,” and manifested itself 
in the absurd attempt “to abolish the 
Finnish language.” Famines, formerly 
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unknown, and a complete ruin of the 
population — such were the natural conse- . 
quences of this policy. 

Though brought thus to a state which 
rendered successful resistance to Russian 
conquest quite impossible, Finland did 
not throw herself into the arms of her 
powerful eastern neighbor. She strug- 
gled desperately against the invasion, and 
thus conquered the right of imposing con- 
ditions on her conqueror. Decimated by 
famine and pestilence, the Finnish peas- 
ants fought like lions in 1721 against the 
Russian Empire. And later on, in 1789- 
go, when the discontented Finnish nobles 
of the Anjala Convention surrendered 
southern Finland to Russia, the peasants 
of Sawolaks fought the desperate battles 
of Porassalmi and Uttis. Even in 1808, 
when the struggle had become hopeless, 
when the Finnish troops, badly com- 
manded, were melting away like snow, 
when Sveaborg, with a flotilla of one hun- 
dred and ten boats, surrendered without 
discharging one of its two thousand guns, 
even then the Sawolaks peasants raised 
the banner of the national and popular 
war, and thus saved their country from 
political slavery. Alexander I., whose 
generals had already begun to treat Fin- 
land as a conquered province, was com- 
pelled to grant several liberties, to pro- 
claim the “union ” of Finland with Russia, 
instead of merely requiring uncondiiional 
submission, 

Much bloodshed was prevented and 
many disturbances avoided by the happy 
circumstance of Finland falling under the 
Russian dominion at a time when Alexan- 
der I. had not yet abandoned the Liberal 
principles of his youth. Neglecting the 
counsels of his courtiers, he followed the 
advice of Speransky, who understood that 
* Finland was a State, and not a Russian 
province which might be administered in 
common with other provinces.” While 
uniting the formerly conquered eastern 
provinces with the newly annexed west- 
ern Finland, he granted at least a limited 
autonomy to the young State. He abol- 
ished the dreadful recruiting for twenty- 
five years’ military service, already intro- 
duced in the province of Viborg by Paul 
I., and granted to Finland her own sepa- 
rate army and system of finances. He 
granted that only Finnish citizens should 
be permitted to occupy official positions 
in the administration of the country ; and 
he did still better in putting an end to 
the so-called “donations” of estates in 
eastern Finland to Russian officials —a 
practice which had endured since the first 
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conquest, and was especially rife during 
the reign of Catherine II.; the enforce- 
ment of serfdom on Finland was thus 
hindered. And yet Russian rule did not 
become popular in Finland. Alexander 
I, was then, as throughout his life, full of 
contradictions and tergiversations ; thus, 
while the representatives or the so-called 
representatives of the country were elabo- 
rating the Constitution at Borga, no dis- 
cussion of it was permitted outside; the 
single paper of the time, M. Koskinen 
says, though free to fill its columns with 
news about the Indians of America, and 
“the Island of Sirenes,” was not allowed 
to publish one word of the debates on the 
Seim of Borga: they have not been pub- 
lished even yet. Besides, though Alex- 
ander I, did much to win over the nobility 
and tradesmen, the people were quite for- 
gotten. It is even doubtful whether he, 
or even Speransky, remembered that be- 
hind the nobles who gathered round him 
at St. Petersburg, loudly protesting their 
loyalty, there was a starving multitude of 
ruined peasants on the moors and in the 
woods. Nothing was done for the revision 
of the land laws, or the lightening of the 
taxes that oppressed the laborer; the 
people were forgotten amidst the balls and 
sotrées, and of this oblivion the cost is 
now being paid. While the nobility are 
really loyal to the crown —far more than 
might be expected from men who have 
some feeling of self-respect — the people 
retain the hatred for the Russian Empire 
which their forefathers learnt on the field 
of battle. 

Moreover, the liberties granted to Fin- 
land were considered as a mere expres- 
sion of the good-will of the ruler, which, 
together with all his liberal ideas, van- 
ished with increasing age. The Seim was 
not again convoked after it elaborated the 
Constitution of 1810, and for fifty-three 
years the country was governed from St. 
Petersburg by a “ Finnish Committee.” 
The Finnish Senate, nominated by the 
emperor, had but little power under Alex- 
ander I., and still less under Nicholas I. 
It could not oppose the fancies of the 
military autocrat; and every attempt at 
self-government or even at national revival 
denounced by the gendarmes was ruth- 
lessly repressed. To speak of Finnish 


nationality was considered acrime. Only 
in 1843 was it permitted to teach Finnish 
in schools; but some years later an im- 
perial decree prohibited the publication in 
Finnish language of anything but prayer- 
books and economical works. The circu- 
lating libraries were shut up; men like 





A. E. Nordenskjéld were compelled to 
seek a refuge in Sweden. Even so in- 
effensive a chair as that of comparative 
philology at the University of Helsingfors 
was abolished. The cost of fortifying 
Bomarsund compelled the young State to 
contract its first national debt ; andthough 
the conversion of corvées into money rents 
in 1840 was, in principle, a benefit to the 
peasant, it was so made as to become a 
new burden to him; while in the formerly 
Russian Finiand (Viborg) the peasants 
were expelled from their homes if they 
could not prove that they had built them 
before 1706—a measure whose evil 
effects may be seen still, as well in the 
impoverishment of the peasantry as in 
their discontent with Russian rule. 

Since 1863 the Finnish representatives 
have been regularly called together every 
four or five years, and the rights received 
under the Constitution of 1810 have not 
since been violated. They were even 
somewhat increased in 1882, and on the 
whole Alexander II.’s government did 
not meddle over much with the affairs of 
Finland. All the laws voted by the Sen- 
ate were sanctioned by the emperor, and 
Finland acquired the full right of admin- 
istering her own finances and of coining 
her own money, thereby escaping the dis- 
order that reigns in the fiscal affairs of 
Russia. She was to maintain her own 
army, and was allowed freely to build her 
own railways, to spread instruction, to 
open seminaries for teachers, to adopt the 
Finnish language for official purposes, 
and to develop a popular literature with- 
out being greatly troubled by the Russian 
censorship — as long as the writers speak 
in high terms of the “ innumerable bene- 
fits of the union with Russia.” * 


* The constitution of Finland, framed in 1810 and 
slightly modified in 1869 and 1882, is very indefinite, 
and leaves the crown a wide field for interfering with 
the affairs of the country. The national representa- 
tion, consisting of four chambers—nobility, clergy, 
towns, and peasants—is convoked by the emperor 
every four or five years, but only for four months. 
Each chamber discusses all affairs separately. ‘They 
can discuss only those schemes of laws which are pro- 
posed by the emperor, to whom belongs also the nght 
of veto. He has, moreover, the right of issuing des 
crees, the limits of which are not well defined. The 
chambeys consist now of one hundred and twenty-one 
nobles (this number varying with the number of sepa- 
rate noble families); thirty-five deputies of the clergy, 
university, and primary schools; forty-four representa- 
tives of towns; and fifty-nine of the peasants, elected 
in two degrees. The unanimous assent of all four 
chambers is necessary for the ratification of changes in 
the constitution and for new taxes. If unanimity can- 
not be arrived at for new taxes, a committee of sixty 
members elected in equal parts by each chamber de- 
cides. If new taxes cannot be levied thus without the 
approbation of the Seim, the expenditure is appor- 
tioned by the emperor —that is to say, by the Finnish 
Committee, which sits at St. Petersburg, aud consists 
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But what guarantee is there for the 
continuance of these liberties, in reality 
so limited ?— such is the question which 
the Finnish patriots are asking them- 
selves. The most insignificant event —a 
fiery speech prouounced by somebody — 
may any day change everything for the 
worse. Where is the force, moral and 
material, to oppose the attempt to reduce 
Finland to the rank of a Russian prov- 
ince, which is quite possible, and which a 
certain party of Russian Chauvinists never 
cease to advocate? The force necessary 
to resist such an enterprise could be de- 
rived only from a spirit of national inde- 
pendence pervading all classes of the 
people, from the mansion to the hovel, 
and penetrating into the minds of all those 
whose affections and inclinations were still 
turned in the direction either of Sweden 
or of Russia. It was necessary to prove 
to the indifferent that the watchword, 
“ Finland for the Finns,” is not an empty 
dream, but may become yet a reality. 
Such was the immense task undertaken 
first by a few men, so soon as they saw 
into what an abyss they had nearly been 
drawn by the dream of making the Fin- 
land of the first years of our century an 
independent State under a Russian pro- 
tectorate. 

It is at the end of the last century that 
the first germs of the nationalist move- 
ment in Finland must be sought. The 
awakening of the laboring classes in west- 


of the State’s secretary and four members nominated 
by the crown (two of them being ay ee by the 
Senate). ‘The Senate is nominated also by the crown, 
and meets under the presidency of the governor-gen- 
eral, who is usually a Russian subject. It is the supe- 
rior administrative power of Finland, and consists of 
two departments, Justice and Finance (Economical), 
which have under them the administration of medi- 
cine, posts, railways, canals, custom-houses, and : : 
tribunals. Their powers were slightly increased an 
1882, but they are still limited, several important 
branches remaining under the control of the emperor ; 
thus, he decides as to the customs duties and man 
other questions of great importance (educational, 
Church, and so on), Fhe military department is in the 
hands of the Russian minister of war, and the foreign 
affairs in those of the Russian chancellor. Military 
service has been obligatory since 1879, and Finland has 
to keep on foot, in time of peace, nine battalions of 
infantry, and from seventy to eighty thousand men in 
time of war. The governor-general is the chief com- 
mander of the Finnish army. Happily the communal 
and municipal affairs are little interfered with by the 
central government; and the chief safeguard against 
Russian interlopers is, first, that Finnish citizens alone 
can enter the service of the State, and that Finland 
coins its own money and raises its own loans (with the 
assent of the emperor). The higher officials, however, 
are nominated by the crown; it has also the right of 
dismissing the remainder, who are nominated by the 
Senate. It wili be seen from the above that, if Fin- 
land has obtained acertain measure of autonomy, it is 
more by carefully avoiding any contest with the Rus- 
sian government, and by steadily working for the en- 
largement of its rights, than by virtue of the scanty 
guarantees of the fundamental law. 
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ern Europe found an echo in the north, 
and manifested itself by a fermentation 
both in the lower and upper classes of 
society. It was generally understood that 
something ought to be done to ameliorate 
the lot of the masses; and while Commu- 
nistic ideas spread among the peasants, 
finding later on (1804-1808) an expression 
in the propaganda of Elias Hanninen, the 
upper classes endeavored to raise the 
economical condition of Finland by the 
extension of agricultural knowledge, the 
increase of industry, by the study of their 
own country, and by the development of 
national conscience. Porthan, professor 
of Roman antiquities at the Academy of 
Abo, was the man who did the most to 
promote this actual yet vague, uncertain 
national revival. By his vast erudition, 
and still more by his Jarge-minded teach- 
ing and paternal relations with his stu- 
dents, he exercised a potent influence over 
his pupils and friends. He created a 
whole school of young men who devoted 
themselves to the study of Finnish geog- 
raphy, Finnish history, Finnish antiqui- 
ties and language. 

War, more than Porthan’s death, which 
occurred in 1804, checked the further de- 
velopment of this movement. But when 
the impossibility of constituting a free 
State under Russia’s protection was duly 
demonstrated even to the few who cher- 
ished this dream; when the national feel- 
ing was raised by the last wars, undoubt- 
edly glorious for so small a nationality as 
Finland, and it became obvious that even 
the few vestiges of autonomy obtained 
from the Russian emperor were due to 
the resistance opposed to the conquest by 
the lower classes of the Finnish peasant- 
ry; when, finally, both parts of Finland, 
western and eastern, separated by former 
wars, were again united together, the na- 
tional movement iovk a new life. The 
desire to build up a Finnish nation, in 
the true meaning of this word, spread 
widely over the land; and it was in a 
pamphlet published in 1810 that the word 
“ Fennomany,” already popular with the 
Abo students, made its first appearance. 
To have its own language — that of the 
great mass of the inhabitants of Finland 
— was obviously the first step towards 
success, 

It was doubted, however, at that time 
whether the Finnish language — “a lan- 
guage of laborers and fishermen ” — 
would be sufficient for the expression of 
all the complex conceptions developed by 
the variety of social relations of European 
life; and surely much boldness was nec- 
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essary in the son of a Finnish peasant, | 
Jacob Judén (who died in 1855), to cham-| 
pion the literary rights of “the language | 
of the plebeians ” by making it a vehicle 
for poetry. His attempts proved so suc- 
eessfu' ‘hat a series of Finnish poets 
(those o! the earlier epoch) followed in his 
footsteps. A stranger, the Danish philo- 
logue Rasmus Rask, took up the defence 
of the popular tongue and showed how 
readily it lent itself to scientific elabora- 
tion. The first Finnish grammar and the 
great dictionary of Renvall soon followed 
(in 1824 and 1826); while Sjégren, also a 
peasant’s son, undertook the immense 
task, the accomplishment of which is one 
of the glories of our century, the compara- 
tive philology of the Altaic languages, so 
magnificently crowned a few years ago by 
the great work of M. Donner, which sums 
up the long labors of Sjégren, Lénnrot, 
Schlott, budenz, Ahlqvist, Ujfalvi, and so 
many others. 

The discovery of the Kalevala —the 
great Finnish epic poem — was a mighty 
aid in the further development of the na- 
tionalist movement: it gave to ita solid 
basis. When Doctor Léanrot(whose loss 
Finland so sincerely deplored last year) 
discovered during his journeys in Karelia 
the fragments of a great epic poem in the 
runes that are sung in the villages on 
Lake Lagoda; when he published them 
together, and thus reconstituted one of 
the finest epic poems known, a general cry 
of admiration went up from literary Eu- 
rope. Any literature, however rich, might 
well be proud of a poem so grand in its 
cosmogonic conception, inspired with so 
pure an ideal (the word, the sung word, 
dominating throughout the poem over 
brutal force), so deeply penetrated with 
best human feelings, so beautiful in its 
simplicity. For Finland it was a revela- 
tion. Dr. Lénnrot had opened new and 
bright horizons, and a pleiad of young 
men made it their work to hunt up the 
hoards of poetry concealed for so many 
centuries in the memory of the Finnish 
people. More and move treasures were 
discovered. The KXalevala was followed 
by the Kanteletar—the epic poetry by | 
the more accessible lyric songs, so fine 
that many of them would be 9 gem in the 
greatest poet’s crown. Indeed, one can- 
not read these Kazteletar without being 
struck by the always ideal purity of the 
conception, the fine poetic rendering of 
even the plain circumstances of life, the 


artistic finish of the image, the deep in-| 


sight into i “motions of the soul 
and the w: rsings of nature. «A language 


| which proved to be so admirably appro- 
| priate to the finest analysis of human feel- 
ings and so esthetic a representation of 
nature — the language of the Xadevala 
and the Kanteletzr — who would dare to 
say that it was fit only to express the 
rough feelings of the lowest beings? It 
was unanimously admitted to be a literary 
language. 

The discovery of the Kalevala had 
another advantage: it awakened the na- 
tional spirit of the Esthonians. On the 
other side of the Gulf of Finland like 
treasures of popular poetry were brought 
to light, sung also by the rzzoZaz in a lan- 
guage most akin to that of the Xale- 
vala, and so suggestive of the common 
origin of both stems, now separated by 
politics, but once united by their common 
civilization. In fact, since Dr. Kreuzwald 
(son of an Esthonian peasant, of a serf) 
had discovered the Kalevi foég, an epic 
poem celebrating the exploits of Kaleva’s 
son, the first germs of * Pan-Fennism ” 
were brought to life; while Castren’s sci- 
entific researches into Finnish mythology 
extended still more widely the limits of 
the Finnish fatherland and showed the 
Finns and Esthonians that they are mem- 
bers of a race which played an important 
part in remote times and may play it again 
— not by warfare, but by lending to Aryan 
civilization their own ideals and philo- 
sophical tendencies. . 

The ground was thus prepared for the 
development of poetry and fine arts in 
Finland. Swedes born in Finland and 
Finns joined together in their work of 
raising the national feeling and of develop- 


| ing the national literature. When Nicho- 


las 1. prohibited writing in Finnish, the 
conquest of nationality was continued in 
Swedish. It was in Swedish that Rune- 
berg, Nervander, Topelius, Cygnus, 
sang the beauties of their country, the ex- 
ploits of her children, and preached the 
love of Finland and its people. All Swed- 
ish-speaking Finland knows by heart the 
beautiful patriotic hymn of Runeberg, 
Vart Land, and would tell you the effect 
i: produced when it was first sung at the 
| * May gathering ” of 1848. Thousands of 
| men and women shed tears of happiness; 
people who had never met before, over- 
| come by patriotic emotion, fell into each 
| other’s arms as the conception of a father- 
|land awakened in their hearts. Though 
writing in Swedish, this great connoisseur 
of the human heart and lover of beauty 
has pictured the Finnish people in their 
forests, their homes, and their struggles, 
as vividly as if he were a true Finn. “And 
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his ballad, “ The Brother of the Cloud,” 
whose hero understood “ more than life — 
love, and more than love, for he knew how 
to die” for his country, is surely one of 
the best patriotic pieces ever written in 
Finland. So also with the verses of J. 
J. Wecksell, who used to write also in 
Swedish even such pieces as “ Swedish 
and Finnish,” where the young, strong 
Finn provokes his former ruler in these 
words :— 


Young I am, and I am proud of that; 
always young, wandering through forests and 
fields, 1 sang my dreams and the wonders of 
past times, waiting till my hour would come. 
It is come now, and I defy thee! And see, 
notwithstanding all thy fury, thou blanchest 
under thy visor... . I stand in the heart of 
the country; as a young pine I was once for- 
gotten amidst the snow, still full of growth on 
the barren tract. It is spring now! The 
hearts of my people feel full of love, hope, 
and light. Thou sinkest thy crown, mine will 
not bend. 


Common love for the mother country 
concludes this fine piece, which expresses 
in poetry the feelings of at least the best 
Swedes in Finland. 

None of these poets dared, however, to 
use the Finnish language, so sonorous 
and so supple, for writing in verse. But 
they opened the way, and soon a young 
poet, who concealed under the pseudonym 
of Oksanen a name which later became 
widely known for philological research — 
M. Ahlqvist —tried to sing in his own 
tongue. He did so with a very great suc- 
cess, and his poetry faithfully reflects the 
feelings of his countrymen. Other poets, 
all peasants— Olaf Kymialadinen, Peter 
Makkonen, Andreas Pulahka — followed 
M. Ablqvist, and now Finland possesses 
some of the finest modern poetry, written 
in the language of its people.* 

Finnish art is still very young, but it is 
going in the right direction. It will not 
wander among distastefully modernized 
Greek or Roman antiquities: it seeks its 
inspiration in Finnish folk-lore, in Finnish 
nature; and thus Europe will find in it a 
new and fruitful source of inspiration — 
austere but not ascetic, severe yet highly 
idealistic, and sometimes good-naturedly 
witty. The pictures of Eckman and Mag- 
nus Wright (both recently dead) are in 


* I do not venture, of course, to translate into En- 
glish any of their poetry, and can only recommend to 
those who know neither Swedish nor Finnish the ex- 
cellent small collection Aus dem Norden, by Hermann 
Paul, which contains German translations from MM. 
Ahlqvist, Cygnzus, Runeberg, Topelius, and Weck- 
sell; and still more, the same author’s German transla- 
tions of many Aanteletar, which appeared at Helsing- 
fors in 1882. 
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good style, as also those of Ferdinand 
Wright, who continues the work of his 
brother. But it is especially in music 
that Finnish art promises to be rich in 
new elements. The Russian composer 
Glinka has already shown in “ Ruslan 
and Ludmila” what an inspiration may be 
drawo from Finnish songs, and of what a 
rich musical elaboration they are suscep- 
tible. Glinka did not, however, know the 
finest songs of the interior parts of Fin- 
land. To really appreciate them you 
must have heard them occasionally during 
a walk in the forests, or on the shores of 
a sylvan lake, sung by some peasant as 
he contemplates the wide scene before 
him. He begins, then, in a high and full 
tenor, one of those vigorous and beloved 
adagios which lift the hearer higher and 
higher up to some unknown sphere, like 
one of the best musical phrases of Richard 
Wagner. We have recently learnt from 
M. Melgounoff what a richness of quite 
new and beautiful harmonization (in Se- 
bastian Bach’s style) is to be learned from 
Russian popular music; the same also 
from the Finnish, especially with regard 
to melody. 

As to Finnish science, each time I pe- 
ruse its scientific collections I admire the 
amount of work performed, and this the 
more as I know the modest means the 
Finnish savants have at their disposal. 
I have already mentioned the work done 
in philology, which has so wide a repute: 
the same is true of natural science. Fin- 
land is undoubtedly one of the best-ex- 
plored countries of eastern Europe. Not 
that there are no blanks to be filled: large 
tracts remain still unexplored; but all ex- 
plorations have been performed in the 
true spirit of modern science, and are 
imbued with a fervent love of the mother 
country. In scientific research Finland 
has much profited, of course, by the ex- 
perience of Sweden, and imitated it, and 
nearly all Finnish scientific works have 
been written in Swedish. But already 
Lénnrot had begun to cultivate Finnish 
so as to render it suitable for the philo- 
sophical and scientific needs of our time. 
He translated works of law and science, 
and discovered that his language offers 
remarkable facilities for creating new sci- 
entific and technical terms. His bulky 
Swedish and Finnish dictionary became a 
powerful aid in the further development 
of scientific terminology; and the ten- 
dency is now towards writing scientific 
works in Finnish. Of course, tlie savants 
of western Europe will object, but the 
resulting inconvenience will be easily ob- 
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viated by the growing custom in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, of giving French or 
German résumés of the most important 
papers; while the growth of a Finnish 
scientific literature will undoubtedly be an 
immense gain for the people. European 
science must recognize once for all that 
every decade will bring within its cycle 
more and more important works, written 
in an ever-increasing variety of languages. 
The true scientific man can no more ignore 
Scandinavian, Russian, Polish, Czechian, 
Hungarian, and Finnish scientific litera- 
ture; and we must devise the means of 
systematically bringing all works of im- 
portance, written in any language, to the 
knowledge of the whole of the scientific 
world. Le this as it may, Finnish sci- 
entific literature is growing every day, so 
also Finnish historic science. Thus, after 
the preparatory works of J. J. Tengstrém, 
W. G. Lagus, F. W. Pipping, Gabriel 
Rein, and M. Akiander, who all wrote in 
Swedish, and after a first attempt, made in 
1846 by J. F. Kajan, to write Finnish bis- 
tory for the Finnish, we had to greet a few 
years ago the appearance of the remark- 
able “ History of Finland,” by Yrié Kos- 
kinen, which is a serious attempt to write 
a history of the nation, and not alone of 
its rulers. It was immediately translated 
into Swedish and German. 

The periodical press does not lag be- 
hind, and offers a warm support to the 
national movement. The first paper pub- 
lished in Finnish in the last century failed 
for political reasons. So also several 
ulterior attempts, all killed in the bud 
by Nicholas I.’s censorship. It was only 
in 1863 that the Finnish press took a 
new start, the Russian government finding 
it useful to favor Fennomanes against 
Svekomanes. It has rapidly developed 
since, and now supplies the most remote 
pitéyd (farm) in the woods with plain and 
useful reading in Finnish at a very low 
price.* But even yet the Russian govern- 
ment pursues with regard to the Finnish 
press its unwise traditional policy. It is 
tolerated on the condition of never criti- 
cising the proceedings of the government; 
and when, last year, some young Fenno- 
manes, whose aim is closer union of the 
Finnish people with the Russian, pro- 
posed to start a paper in both languages, 
the censorship refused permission. It 


* In 1881 Finland had sixty-eight papers, out of 
which forty-two were Finnish and twenty-six Swedish ; 
of the latter, seventeen appeared at Helsingfors. Such 
small towns as Jywaskyla and Uleaborg have six Finn- 
ish papers each; and even Kuopio, Tammerfors, and 
Wasa have each three papers. 





could not allow a discussion of constitu- 
tional rights to be printed in the Russian 
language. 

From all that precedes it is easy to see 
that Europe has only to gain from the 
admission of Finland intoits family. But 
to this end liberty and independence are 
before all things needful — not the ephem- 
eral liberty which is bestowed on the 
people by the rule of the richer classes, 
whatever be their nationality, but that full 
liberty which would result from the peo- 
ple being their own rulers. Finland is in 
a fair way to accomplish this. Its national 
movement does not ask a return to the 
past, as has been the case with Poland; 
it aspires after a quite zew, autonomous 
Finland. It is true that for the present 
the national question overshadows all oth- 
ers, and even the extremely important 
land question (for Finland has also its 
agrarian question) is nearly quite forgot- 
ten. The very existence of their nation- 
ality being menaced from St. Petersburg, 
will the Finnish nationalists repeat the 
error so often committed of forgetting that 
under the actual conditions of landed 
property, the peasant being overwhelmed 
with rents, taxes, and personal services, 
no national independence is possible, and 
if political autonomy be eventually realized 
under some exceptional circumstances it 
will be but a new burden on the labor- 
ing classes? The eminently popular char- 
acter of Fennomanism leads to the belief 
that this mistake will not be repeated. 
But it must be acknowledged that until 
now Fennomanism has remained a merely 
literary movement—a movement for a 
language, and not a movement for social 
redemption. No more than the Sveko- 
manes have the Fennomanes a distinct 
social programme ; and if Fennomanism 
is, on the whole, more democratic than 
its Svekomane rival, it comprises at the 
same time, together with the peasant’s 
son who longs after the free possession of 
soil, the son of the landowner who holds 
sacred the rights acquired by his fore- 
fathers under Swedish or Russian rule 
over the produce of the peasant’s labor. 
Both unite for the awakening of a national 
feeling and the conquering for the Finn- 
ish language of equal rights with the 
Swedish; but the day will come when it 
will be asked whether the landowner’s 
rights are really so sacred as they have 
been considered, and what will then be- 
come of the union? 

It is obvious that so long as all admin- 
istrative procedure is conducted in a lan- 
guage which is foreign to five-sixths of 
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the population, and so long as Finnish 
children cannot receive instruction in their 
mother tongue, the language question will 
be a burning question; and all the more 
so, as to take the administration from the 
hands of the Swedish-speaking officials 
means to take it out of the hands of the 
Swedish nobility, landowners, and bank- 
ers. This first step was partially realized 
last year, the equality of both languages 
in the administration having been recog- 
nized by law. As to Finnish schools, they 
have still to be created almost entirely. 
At the University of Helsingfors lectures 
are still mostly delivered in Swedish, 
though the students generally speak Finn- 
ish. So also at the Polytechnic School, 
and in twelve lyceums out of twenty-two. 
As to primary instruction, the great mass 
of the people are still deprived of perma- 
nent schools. Out of three hundred thou- 
sand children of school age in 1881, only 
26,900 received instruction in five hundred 
and seventy-six permanent schools, of 
which one hundred and thirty-four were 
Swedish. The remainder were taught in 
ambulatory schools, a typical feature of 
the Scandinavian north. When Nicholas 
I. forbade Finnish schools, ambulatory 
schools, like those of Norway and Sweden, 
were introduced. Onceayear the teacher 
comes into the village, stays there for 
some time, and teaches the children. 
Such schools even yet are not the excep- 
tion, they are the rule; and while less 
than twenty-seven thousand children were 
taught in permanent schools, the remain- 
der received primary instruction either 
from ambulatory masters (116,201 chil- 
dren) or at home (177,925), so that only 
6,983 children, mostly feeble or ill, re- 
mained without instruction. (I take these 
figures from the well-informed pamphlet, 
by Max Buch, “Finland und seine Nation- 
alitatenfrage”.) But the instruction thus 
given is obviously quite insufficient, for 
only eight per cent. of the Finns can write, 
the remainder are only able to read. 
Finnish schools, Finnish administration 
— such is the platform of the Fenno- 
manes. They do not neglect, however, at 
the same time to free the soil of Finland 
as much as possible from foreign land- 
holders, and to develop their industry so 
as to render their country economically 
independent of its neighbors. A few years 
ago Russian monasteries had still large 
estates and fishing-grounds on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Ladoga. But arable 
soil, forests, lakes, all have now been pur- 
chased by Finns, and are sold in small 
parcels to Finnish peasants, so that the 
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“ Russianizers ” of the worst part of the 
Russian press are loudly crying out 
against “the prodigiously rapid Fenniza- 
tion ” of Kexholm, Serdobol, and even of 
the neighborhood of St. Petersburg. 

As to the economical development of 
the country, it has really made a material 
progress during the last five-and-twenty 
years. Notwithstanding the loss of as 
much as one hundred and eighty thousand 
people during the famine of 1872, the pop-- 
ulation of Finland has increased by more 
than one-fifth during the last quarter of a 
century, reaching 2,060,800 during the last 
census of 1881. The population of its 
towns has doubled during the same period, 
and the agricultural produce increased in 
the ratio of three to two. The horned 
cattle have increased by four hundred 
thousand head in twenty-five years, and 
the making of butter, with more perfect 
methods, has so extended as to produce 
from Russia an annual tribute of twelve 
hundred thousand roubles (120,000/.). The 
production of iron has trebled at the same 
time, reaching the figure of three hundred 
and fifty-one thousand hundred weight in 
1879; and the aggregate produce of man- 
ufactures has decupled: it is estimated at 
forty-nine million roubles, against only 
five million in 1854. No less than five 
hundred and fifty miles of railway and. 
fifty miles of canals have been built; and 
the exports reached in 1880 one hundred 
and twenty-three million Finnish marks,. 
or francs, against twenty-three million;. 
while the imports were one hundred and 
thirty-eight million marks, instead of 
forty-six million, Navigation has expe- 
rienced such a development that the com- 
mercial fleet of Finland in the same year 
numbered 1,857 ships, 288,300 tons ; 9,744. 
ships, 1,504,200 tons, entered its ports;, 
and a considerable part of the foreign 
maritime commerce of the Russian Em- 
pire is conducted under the Finnish flag. 
As to the roads, they are mostly in so good 
a state as to be comparable to those of: 
Switzerland; and the journeys on post- 
horses, by roads provided with plain but 
clean hotels, are a true pleasure. The 
lakes are literally furrowed by steamers, 
which penetrate into the remotest inlets ;. 
and, thanks to a masterly system of canal-- 
ization, in which Finns excel, the smallest 
hamlets and saw-mills are within easy 
reach of the great lake-basins, which, in 
their turn, communicate with the sea by 
the monumental Saima canal. All this 
has been done at surprisingly moderate 
expense, each mile of the Finnish railways 
having cost, on the average, only one-third 
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of the average cost in Russia. As to 
finances, though supporting the heavy 
burden of obligatory military service re- 
cently imposed on the country, they are 
in an excellent state. When Russia finds 
it impossible to raise money at less than 
six per cent., Finland easily obtains loans 
at four and a half per cent., and its paper 
money circulates at par, while the Rus- 
sian paper rouble is worth no more than 
six-tenths of its nominal value. 

It is obvious that the more national con- 
sciousness is raised in Finland, and the 
more education is spread among its peo- 
ple, the more will it feel the weight of 
Russian sovereignty; and, while the Rus- 
sian peasant is always welcomed by his 
Finnish brother, every Russian suspected 
of being an official finds only coolness, 
and often hatred, among the people. Finn- 
ish nobles in Russian service may pro- 
test their loyalty as much as they please: 
they are not the people. They may refer 
also to the gallant behavior of Finnish 
troops in the last Balkan war: it proves 
nothing; the Finns were ever a gallant 
‘race, and it is not their habit to recoil be- 
fore danger. But surely the last war has 
not increased their attachment to the Rus- 
sian Empire; they have seen what Russian 
administration is, and the war is costing 
Finland too dear. True, there are plenty 
of men in Finland ready to say that their 
country is already quite independent, be- 
ing only “united” with Russia in the 
person of the emperor; but the masses 
understand pretty well what a union means 
of which the weaker party is unprotected 
against the caprices of the stronger. If 
they should forget it, the reactionists now 
in power in Russia do not fail to remem- 
ber it in the most brutal way. These 
people do not understand how wise Spe- 
ransky was when he pointed out the dan- 
gers of having a hostile population at the 
very doors of the Russian capital; they 
seem to have set their hearts on rendering 
it hostile. The small dose of liberty en- 
joyed by Finland irritates them. A coun- 
try where people travel.vithout passports, 
and the dvorniks (porters) do not listen at 
the doors of lodgers, appears to them a 
hotbed of revolution. Even the industrial 
development of this small country renders 
them uneasy. They would like to shut 
the doors of Russia against the little mer- 
chandise that enters therein. For it is 
most remarkable that even Finland, poor 
as she is, imports from Russia the food 
which is taken from the mouth of the 
Russian peasant, and exports thither man- 
ufactured ware; since 1882 it has begun 


even to export more than to import. The 
editors of the reactionary St. Petersburg 
papers would rather double the price of 
the paper on which they print their cheap 
ideas than to have it from Finland. And 
the Moscow protectionists, after having 
attracted, by almost prohibitory duties, 
German capital, German enterprise, Ger- 
man manufacturers, and German workmen 
into Poland, demand now the erection of 
a Chinese wall against Poland, and even 
against little Finland. They have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the entrance of Finn- 
ish cattle into Russia, thus raising the 
already high price of meat at St. Peters- 
burg; and they would like now to impose 
still more their own dear produce on Fin- 
land, and not their produce alone, but also 
the disorder of their own finances, Re- 
turning to Nicholas I.’s time, they long 
to introduce into Finland the obligatory 
circulation of Russian paper roubles. 
They are not satisfied with imposing on 
her the burden of a seventy-thousand- 
men-strong army in war time ; they would 
like to grasp in their own hands her poor 
revenues, and to conduct them, to pillage 
them, as they have conducted and pillaged 
the finances of the empire. 

“Is union possible on such condi- 
tions?” Such is the question which the 
Russian reactionists are more and more 
impressing on the minds of even the 
most “loyal” Finnish subjects; and no- 
body can tell whither this blind policy 
may lead. Only one thing is certain: 
that the ardor of Finnish patriots for 
awakening among their people national 
feeling and the longing for a complete in- 
dependence will be redoubled by the at- 
tempts, recently renewed, against Fin- 
land’s autonomy. The map of Europe 
has already undergone many changes, and 
it is not improbable that the social and 
political complications which accumulate 
on old Europe’s head may result, among 
other things, in the restoration of Finland 
to the Finns. P. KROPOTKIN. 
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WITHIN the compass of a short article 
we cannot lay claim to present our readers 
with an exhaustive survey of all that falls 
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under this heading. We have confined 
ourselves, therefore, to the three universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; 
and if we shall appear to do scant justice 
to the second, it is because her best rep- 
resentative, the late Mr. Calverley, is so 
well known to the public that any criti- 
cism from us would be gratuitous, while 
the successful jeux d’esprit of Mr. Tre- 
velyan do not belong to the period to 
which we have limited ourselves — the 
last thirteen or fourteen years. 

A careful perusal of the contributions 
of Oxford to this domain of letters during 
the last decade can hardly fail to awaken, 
as its most striking result, a sense of sur- 
prise at the dreariness which, as a rule, 
seems to brood over her young singers. 
We except from this category those buoy- 
ant spirits who gave birth, in 1874 and 
1875, to the Shotover Papers, a maga- 
zine which, if it evinced a somewhat re- 
bellious spirit towards the authorities, at 
least exhibits the redeeming feature of a 
hearty love of fun. With this exception, 
however, the prevailing tone of Oxford 
poetry is oneof gloom. Hardly anywhere, 
indeed, have we encountered a more re- 
markable support for the conventional 
foreign view of the seriousness of our 
national temperament than in the verses 
written during the last four or five years, 
by young men presumably in the prime of 
life and health, who are supposed to lead 
the most delightful of lives, with every 
variety of recreation within their reach. 

Is it the Oxford climate that is at fault, 
wherein, as a don once put it, you never 
feel your bodily spirits at more than halt 
pressure, but are clogged by the mist and 
damp in which, from surrounding heights, 
that fair city may be generally seen wel- 
tering? Or is it the discontent begotten 
of much learning and study of philosophy 
at Balliol, the chief nest of recent Oxo- 
nian song-birds? Anyhow, the fact re- 
mains, explain it as we may, that their 
singing, as a rule, is in the minor key. 
Happily, we have abundant grounds for 
declining to believe that they are invaria- 
bly as unhappy as they make themselves 
out to be, — grounds resting on individual 
observation supplemented by the foliow- 
ing passage from the Cambridge Tatler. 
The writer describes how he received 
from a friend a poem beginning as fol- 
lows: — 


Once on the border-land of sleep and waking, 
After a day of tears ; 

Just as the morning in the east was breaking, 
A sweet sound filled my ears; 





Sweet-dropping whispers of a voice that 
thrilled me, 
Like a sharp beam of light, etc. 


“After the receipt of this, I went in the 
evening to visit my poor friend, and found 
him entertaining a somewhat noisy sup- 
per party... . I tookaseat near him and 
accepted his hospitable proffers of oysters 
and porter, and by-and-by I took an op- 
portunity of laying a ‘soft velvet touch’ 
on his arm, and saying, in ‘a sweet drop- 
ping whisper,’ that 1 was glad this was 
not ‘a day of tears’also. He gave mea 
look of mingled reproach and anguish, 
and swallowed two oysters without speak- 
ing.” We have hopes, at any rate, that 
this may be true of Oxford as well; and 
we are further borne out in our surmises 
by the fact that the authors of some of 
these funereal strains were simultaneously 
capable of concocting the most diverting 
of epigrams upon university celebrities. 
Yet, strangely enough, these same wits, if 
ever they do indulge in a smile in the 
pages before us, do so in the grimmest 
fashion, and with “alien jaws,” to borrow 
a phrase from the poet they love so truly 
and so well. 

Turning back tothe Shotover Papers, 
we find that verse is hardly their strong 
point, although they contain some ingen- 
ious parodies; and in the lines “ Vance wv. 
Shakespeare,” a telling protest against 
the preposterous régime then prevailing, 
under which the theatre, closed in term- 
time to all dramatic representations prop- 
er, was open to performances of a type 
described by a parodist as * most music- 
hall, most melancholy.” But there is con- 
siderable humor in many of the prose 
pieces, notably the really delightful trav- 
esties of Professor Ruskin’s discursive 
style, the autobiography of Colenso com- 
piled from the examples in his arithmetic, 
and beginning, “I owe £3,746 17s. 3d. for 
whiskey —his own words” —and in the 
* Fables of Fantasticus,” from which we 
will quote the following : — 


THE OLD BIRD AND THE ‘ROLLING STONE, 
— An old bird one day perched itself upon a 
rolling stone, which was resting, after a long 
and fruitless search for moss. ‘The poor stone 
was fretfully lamenting its want of success. 
“I have some chaff with which they tried to 
catch me this morning,” said the kindly old 
bird, “if that will do as well.” “I’ve tried it, 
but it won’t stick,” sobbed the stone. “It 
will, by gum!” cried the eager old biped. 
“Don’t contradict!” said the stone, rolling 
over and crushing to death the venerable bird. 
Moral. — Never use vulgar expressions to a 
stone unless it is firmly imbedded in a wall. 
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“How I was Ploughed in Mods” is a 
ludicrous paper, and illustrates admirably 
the habit of mind of those who, endeavor- 
ing to prove that they have been unfairly 
treated, succeed only too completely in 
convincing their hearers of the reverse. 
In our own day there was a good story 
current of a young nobleman who de- 
scribed how in a divinity paper the exam- 
iners had tried to catch him with the word 
‘Pwxaiot, and make him translate it “ Ro- 
mans;” “but I wasn’t such a fool, so i 
put it Pomaeans!” And the story add- 
ed that he could not conceive why they 
had ploughed him. 

With the last number of the Shotover 
Papers all fun faded out of the life of the 
undergraduate,—that is, if we are to 
judge by his literature, for he can say, 
with great truth, “I am:‘saddest when I 
sing.” An unproductive gap of four years 
occurred, and towards the close of 1879 
some undergraduates, hailing for the most 
part from Balliol, put forth Waifs and 
Strays, a terminal magazine of Oxford 
verse. In the early numbers there were 
some faint sounds of mirth, — ghost-like 
mockeries of Praed, — but with the en- 
trance, in the fourth number, on an epoch 
of hand-made paper and rough edges, all 
such unseemly laughter was finally hushed. 
We have already attempted to explain this 
phenomenon, and will only add that the 
zsthetic movement was then exerting 
considerable influence upon undergradu- 
ate society, and may to some extent have 
been answerable for it. Winter and 
death, wrecks, ruined castles, and unre- 
quited love, these are the favorite themes; 
and it must be admitted that they are 
treated in a strain of the most approved 
melancholy. Witness this extract: — 
Even like AZneas in these days must we 

Steer a doomed course in heaviness of soul,— 

Above our heads dark heavens that flash 

and roll, 
Beneath, the hunger of the moaning sea; 
A love in ruin on the forsaken shore, 
And ah! what perilous promised land be- 
fore? N 
From among all the contributions, those 
signed with the initials “J. W. M.” and 
“H.C. B.” seem to us to stand out by 
their conspicuous merit. The former 
writer, whether in his sonnets, Latin or 
English, or in such a four de force as the 
piece entitled “Santa Cruz,” displays a 
sense of form often exquisite, always no- 
ticeable; an easy mastery of rhythm, and 
abundant evidences of refined scholarship. 
The Jatter’s verses are grateful from their 
quaint whimsicality—the nearest ap- 





proach to humor we have discovered in 
this magazine — as well as from the gen- 
uine feeling that inspires them. He, at 
least, does not spend his time crooning 
over a creedless lot, like some of his 
brothers. Sometimes, however, they con- 
trive to be diverting in spite of themselves, 
as when one tells us, — 


On Oxford’s towers the tranquil stars look 
down, 
The sleeping city sighs with gentle breath ; 
Closed are the eyes, relaxed the careful frown, 
This wearied brain of England slumbereth, 


How refreshing is this assurance that our 
young barbarians are not a//at play! And 
yet this sense of importance reflects, 
though in a rather ludicrous way, that 
strong affection for their Alma Mater 
which is one of the most agreeable fea- 
tures of Oxford and Cambridge men. 
When Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s clever pic- 
tures of the Thames were exhibited in 
London some months back, the rooms 
used to be crowded with university men, 
delighted amid the gloom of London to 
get a glimpse of their beloved river again. 
How true it is that Oxford men or Oxford 
undergraduates are always thinking about 
Oxford, may be gathered from the story 
of the three visitors to Schaffhausen, we 
think it was, who inscribed the following 
quatrain in the hotel book : — 


Three Oxford men came here to see 
These celebrated falls ; 

Two had not taken their degree, 
And one had not passed Smalls. 


In “ Love and Idleness ” (London, 1883) 
we have a collection of pieces, nearly all 
of which had previously appeared in 
Waifs and Strays, by three of the clev- 
erest contributors, two of whom we have 
already alluded to. Perhaps there is noth- 
ing better in the book than the verses 
entitled, “In Scheria,” a glimpse into the 
after life of Nausicaa, instinct with classi- 
cal feeling, and remarkable for the rare 
charm of the versification. Excellent, too, 
is the sombre piece, “ Loca senta situ,” 
which recalls the scenery of Keats’s bal- 
lad, ““La Belle Dame sans Merci,” and 
the lines on a drawing of Lionardo, at 
Venice. Of the fantastical “ Doggerel in 
Delft,” we have been most struck by the 
ingenious “ Monologue d’outre Tombe,” 
where an exact compliance to a peculiar 
metre is combined with an extraordinary 
freakishness of thought. The same quaint 
vein is shown in the “ History of Philip 
the Deacon” and “ The Last Tennis Par- 
ty.” Of the sonnets, those on “ The Lost 
Self,” “Love Unreturned,” and “On a 
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Madonna and Child, by Bellini,” have 
struck us as the most successful. For 
sheer cleverness and power of assimila- 
tion, there is nothing more remarkable 
than the descriptive poem, called “Santa 
Cruz,” narrating an episode in the career 
of Admiral Blake; but the eclecticism of 
the style is somewhat kaleidoscopic. The 
grim Puritan sentiment of the time is dex- 
terously conveyed by the use of Scrip- 
tural phraseology; while the whole poem 
is cast in a Tennysonian mould, with a 
Swinburnian lilt of rhythm and turn of 
expression. The morbid vein we have 
spoken of above is luckily not so notice- 
able in this really very interesting volume; 
and yet to all Oxonian poets and poetast- 
ers of recent years we think that this vig- 
orous protest of a Cambridge singer may 
be addressed with more or less of point: 


O brother poets, why with aimless craving 
Torture your souls and quarrel with your 
lot ? 
Why with such bitter pains and abject slaving 
Seek ye for that which satisfieth not? 
What boots it with a garish modern vesture 
To deck the skeleton of days gone by ? 
To galvanize a corpse to grin and gesture, 
To dance with death a masquerading lie? 
We are not Greeks : have not the ages brought 
us 
A purer creed, a yet more sacred fire ? 
Can we not love the noble arts Greece taught 
us, 
Without a thought of wallowing in her mire? 
Time is not ours to toy mid flowers or foun- 
tains 
In drowsy odorous gardens of delight ; 
Man has to plough the wastes, to scale the 
mountains, 
Has friends to succor, and has foes to fight. 


At any rate, it is exhilarating in the 
extreme to turn from the wailings of most 
of these youthful bards, spite of their 
cleverness and imagination, to the breezy 
Philistinism of the Light Green, This 
short-lived magazine was due to the enter- 
prise and wit of two or three Cambridge 
undergraduates, the title being suggested 
by aserial named the Dark Blue, which, 
beyond the title, possessed hardly a single 
feature characteristic of Oxford. For the 
benefit of non-university readers, we can- 
not resist quoting the following stanza 
from “The Heathen Pass-ee,’”? — Bret 
Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” re-written, 
rather than parodied, — describing of Tom 
Crib how — 


In the crown of his cap 

Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 

Of the Dorian States, 





And we found in his palms, which were hol- 
low, 
What are frequent in palms, — that is, dates, 


This is really a triumph of wit and inge- 
nuity. And “The May Exam.,” by Al- 
fred Pennysong, though perhaps a trifle 
brutal, is irresistibly comic. One line will 
suffice to show its malicious fidelity, — 
“And Charley Vane came out so grand, 
in a tall, white chimney-pot.” The same 
remarks apply to the burlesque on “ Ham- 
let.” For we do not share George Eliot’s 
morbid horror of parodies, nor believe, as 
she dreads, that a day will come when the 
original will only be referred to for com- 
parison with the travesties. On the con- 
trary, we hold that these Cambridge wits 
have earned our gratitude far more effec- 
tually by helping to f»rnish food for hon- 
est laughter than their Oxford compeers, 
who “steer a doomed course in heaviness 
of soul.” Ofall the parodies of a much- 
parodied Victorian poet, there is, per- 
haps, none so felicitous as the inimitable 
lines on the Octopus, in the Light Green, 
from which we take these four lines at 
random, for all are equally good : — 


In thy eightfold embraces enfolden, 
Let our empty existence escape ; 

Give us death that is glorious and golden, 
Crushed all out of shape! 


In Xottabos, a Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, miscellany, we have a blending of the 
two elements which characterize the verse 
of the older universities, — the melancholy 
of Oxford and the mirth of Cambridge. 
Kottabos is a publication quite unique in 
itself, being a common ground on which 
all members of Trinity College, Dublin, 
past and present — of all grades — meet 
in a rivalry of scholarship, wit, and hu- 
mor. Though edited by one of the pro- 
fessorial staff — himself a fine scholar and 
welcome contributor —there is no don- 
nish spirit about its pages, but rather a 
catholicity of sentiment and a freedom of 
expression that are probably unsurpassed 
in any publication of the sort. From this 
it will be seen that Xof¢tados stands on 
a different and more advantageous footing 
than the other magazines we have been 
discussing, and the results do not belie 
our expectations. 

Amid so much good original verse, it is 
hard to award the palm. For fire and 
vigor it is perhaps due to Mr. Mulvany’s 
“Garden Party in the time of Nero,” a 
really splendid poem, and by far the best 
of his contributions. Here is a brilliant 
picture from it: — 
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Never were seen such sights as the Emperor’s 
gardens show, 

All the world’s delights outspread wherever 
you go! 

Tables are set for all, and couches for whoso 
will, 

Slave-girls come at your call, and the cooks 
have a royal skill, — 

Bakers that roast and knead, and cunning 
women that toil, 

Mixing sweet poppies’ seed, fresh honey, and 
flawless oil, 

Fish from the Lucrine track, and boar from 
Umbria’s plains, 

Of skylark’s tongues no lack, and store of 
nightingales’ brains ; 

And of all wines men know, whose cost is be- 
yond compare, 

Flowing in streams below, or fountain-tossed 
in the air, 

Or sailed on, in mimic seas, by vessels of pearl 
that hold 

Pilots, who give to the breeze their tresses 
and zones of gold, 


In less skilful hands the metre, with its 
double rhyme, would have degenerated 
into a mere jingle. Of the serious verse, 
we will take a sample from the poem on 
the text, “Thou hast sent sleep, and 
stricken sleep with dreams: ” — 


Why have the gods thus cast on man such sad- 
ness and woe? 
All the day must he toil, with labor of brain 
and ot hands; 
Yet when the night with her wings has cov- 
ered the evening glow, 
Still must he labor and toil, inhabiting 
shadowy lands, 


Again must he mourn a form which he fain’ 
would ever forget, 
Again must he gaze on a face marred by the 
fingers of Death; 
Again must he look on eyes with rivers of 
weeping wet, 
And again feel fanning his cheeks the sweets 
of a breathless breath. 


Surely a terrible gift did the Titan bear to 


man 
When he gave him fire from heaven, and 
forethought placed in his mind ; 
Better far would he be to fulfil his earthly 
span, . 
Only knowing what is, not looking before or 
behind. 


In Mr. S. K. Cowan, Xottabos pos- 
sesses a parodist capable at times of 
Calverleyan flights. His “ Tennysonian 
Idyll” is excruciatingly absurd, a wonder- 
ful bit of sustained burlesque. We will 
confine ourselves to one short extract : — 


And in those days he bought a pair of dogs — 
Cesar and Pompey —each so like to each, 





That not one single man in the whole world 
Could tell the difference. And he made a song | 
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And sang it : strangely could he make and sing. 
Like is my Cesar, so they say, they say : 
But Pompey is as like him any day: 

I know not which is liker, he or him. 
The condensed novelette, “X. Y., or the 
Cambridge Man,” a skit on the late Mor- 
timer Collins’s highly colored style of 
hero-worship; “An Appeal,” a_ protest 
against the ordinary lodging-house diet, 
and for which we would suggest as 
an alternative title “Chopping without 
Changing;” and “Half-hours with the 
Classics,” are merely the titles of some of 
the happiest pieces in this charming mis- 
cellany, where fun and fancy, Irish mel- 
ancholy and Irish mirth, find such unfet- 
tered utterance. From the last-named 
piece, supposed to be written by a young 
lady who has been reading “ Classics for 
English Readers,” we will make our final 
quotation : — 


Pensive through the land of lotus, 
Sauntered we by Nilus’ side ; 
Garrulous old Herodotus 
Still our Mentor, still our guide, 
Prating of the mystic bliss 
Of Isis and of Osiris. 
All the learned ones trooped before us, 
All the wise of Hellas’ land, 
Down from mystic Pythagoras 
To the hemlock-drinker grand ; 
Dark the hour that closed the gates 
Of gloomy Dis on thee, Socrates ! 


In conclusion, we have only to make the 
suggestion that the editor of Kottabos 
should give us a collection of the best 
pieces of English verse, humorous and 
pathetic, that have appeared in this maga- 
zine, and which in that form ought to 
achieve the popularity they so richly de- 
serve, but can hardly hope to win while 
scattered through the pages of a miscel- 
lany which, by its title and the refined 
classicism of much of its contents, appeals 
only to an audience of scholars. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 

THE service held last Sunday at the 
Temple Church, to celebrate the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of its consecration 
by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, has 
a unique interest, historical as well as 
architectural. There are but three other 
churches extant in England formerly be- 
longing to the Knights Templars, or 
“round churches” as they are com- 
monly designated from the naves being 
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circular, in imitation of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the best known of which 
is St. Sepulchre’s at Cambridge, rendered 
famous in the early days of the Tractarian 
movement through what was called “the 
Stone Altar Case,” heard in the Court of 
Arches. By far the finest of the four is 
the Temple Church in London, the nave 
or circular portion of which is exactly 
coeval with Canterbury, as Sir Gilbert 
Scott points out in his work on “ Medizval 
Architecture,” having been consecrated in 
1185, the year the metropolitan cathedral 
was completed ; but the style is somewhat 
less advanced than that of Canterbury, 
owing to the preference apparently of the 
Templars for Romanesque. The choir 
was not consecrated till fifty-five years 
later, and is described by Scott as “a 
magnified transcript of the Lady Chapel 
at St. Saviour’s,” Southwark. It is not 
however so much the peculiar architecture 
of the church, interesting as it is not only 
to experts, as the remarkable history of 
the powerful order to which it owed its 
origin, which challenges attention on such 
an occasion, and the primate rightly 
grasped fhe true idea of the solemnity in 
devoting his discourse to this subject. He 
made a telling point in his comparison of 
the great Christian hero who has just 
fallen at Khartoum to the Templars who 
fell in battle with the infidel at Acre and 
Tiberias. And it is true enough, as he 
suggested, that the strength of Mahome- 
tanism in its rise was mainly due to the 
contemporary corruption of the Christian 
East and to its large though unacknowl- 
edged plagiarisms from the faith it set 
itself to uproot. But when he went on to 
observe, if he is correctly reported, that 
“the order of the Temple, in spite of its 
power and wealth, expired in failure —a 
failure which was emphasized by the mag- 
nificence of its ambition to achieve what 
was beyond its strength,” his language be- 
trays, if not entire ignorance, a strangely 
defective apprehension of one of the most 
tremendous catastrophes and scandals of 
medizva! Church history. The Crusades 
no doubt failed as regards their immediate 
purpose, though they produced results of 
permanent importance for Christian Eu- 
rope. But the Templars, like the rival 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, survived 
the failure of the Crusades, and fell at last 
not through failure or through their own 
fault—though no doubt they were far 
from faultless — but by a gigantic crime 
deliberately planned and perpetrated in 
cold blood through the joint action of the 
chief civil and chief spiritual ruler of con- 





temporary Christendom. Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together in the betrayal 
of innocent blood. This may sound strong 
language; but a brief retrospect will suf- 
fice to show that it is not one whit stronger 
than the facts of the case demand. In 
spite of two diverse but converging cur- 
rents of adverse testimony, prompted by 
the unscrupulous esprit de corps of the two 
most powerful organizations of medizval 
Europe, the legal and the ecclesiastical, 
the real verdict of history is plain beyond 
dispute. The Templars may have sinned 
grievously, as other religious orders of the 
day had sinned, and the secular priest- 
hood. Of the hideous crimes which were 
charged upon them, and for which hun- 
dreds were tortured and burned to death, 
and the whole order suppressed, there is 
no shadow of proof. Of the atrocious in- 
iquity of the method of their suppression 
even their worst accusers do not venture 
to affect a doubt. 

The order was founded in 1118, with 
the warm approval of St. Bernard, as a 
sacred militia for the rescue and defence 
of the Holy Land, bound by the three 
monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, but with castles for convents 
and the battlefield instead of the cloister 
as the scene of its characteristic opera- 
tions. It had been enriched with fresh 
privileges by successive popes, and from 
the nine French knights who formed its 
nucleus had increased to fifteen thousand, 
with nine thousand castles or convents 
scattered over Europe and the East. It 
had thus grown into a powerful and 
wealthy organization, governed by its own 
laws, and animated by a distinctive cor- 
porate spirit of its own. Such a body was 
sure, like other great corporations, to pro- 
voke jealousy and hatreds, but it was to a 
baser passion than hatred that the Tem- 
plars owed their fall. If we turn first to our 
English historians, we shall find Hume — 
whose sympathies are not apt to be en- 
listed on the side of religion against the 
State, roundly asserting that they were 
sacrificed “to the cruel and vindictive 
spirit of Philip the Fair, who determined 
at once to gratify his avidity and revenge 
by involving the whole order in an undis- 
tinguished ruin;” there was more of avid- 
ity than revenge, as will presently appear. 
He goes on to observe that no evidence 
was produced, beyond that of two apostate 
knights condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment for their vices, of the monstrous 
charges alleged, most of which will hardly 
bear repetition, and that, if some confessed 
under torture, they retracted their confes- 
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sions directly they were off the rack, and 
all died, from the grand master down- 
wards, protesting their innocence, and pre- 
ferring death to immunity purchased by a 
base admission of guilt. Hume adds that 
“England sent an ample testimony of 
their piety and morals; but as the order 
was now annihilated [by Clement V.] the 
knights were distributed into several con- 
vents, and their possessions were, by com- 
mand of the pope, transferred to the order 
of St. John.” Lingard is more reserved, 
for a reason sufficiently obvious. He 
speaks of their “indulging in indolence 
and luxury” — which is only true in the 
same sense as of other religious orders at 
the period, which were left unmolested — 
and of “reports the most prejudicial to 
their reputation being circulated and cred- 
ited,” and reaching the ear of the French 
king. He does not say by whom these 
reports were circulated — namely, the 
French jurists — or why Philip I1V., who 
had probably prompted them, lent so 
ready an ear to evidence which no magis- 
trate in this day would listen to against 
the vilest criminal. But he does add that 
“Clement V. was dissatisfied with the 
precipitance of the king ””— who had or- 
dered all the knights in France to be 
arrested and had burnt sixty of them with- 
out awaiting any papal sanction — though 
he fails to point out how miserably Clem- 
ent betrayed his trust as their ex officio 
protector and the representative of the 
cause of justice. But his candor compels 
him to admit that, after the process had 
lasted three years, “if it be fair to judge 
from the informations taken in England 
[we shall see that it was the same else- 
where], however we may condemn a few 
individuals, we must certainly acquit the 
order,” and that accordingly the pope 
abolished it, “not by way of a judicial 
sentence establishing its guilt, but by the 
plenitude of his power, and as a measure 
of expediency rather than of justice.” 
That is true, but Lingard hardly seems to 
perceive that it only renders Clement’s 
conduct the more deeply discreditable. 
He knew and confessed that he knew 
these charges to be wholly unproved, but 
he had sunk into a mere head chaplain of 
the French court — the very position Na- 
poleon afterwards designed for Pius VI1., 
but without success — and dared not re- 
sist the imperious will of ‘our dear son,” 
one of the most profligate and unscrupu- 
lous tyrants who ever disgraced the throne 
of St. Louis. His own shameless avowal 
is on record: “If it cannot be destroyed 
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by the way of expediency, /est our dear 
son, the king of France, be cffended.” 
Milman naturally goes more at length 
into the matter than Hume or Lingard, 
and those who desire fuller information 
may be advised to study the two chapters 
bearing on it in the seventh volume of 
“ Latin Christianity,” with the authorities 
citedthere. Itis probable enough that the 
Templars were not immaculate. Bound 
by vows of chastity, and living, many of 
them, in distant convents in the East and 
under circumstances of exceptional temp- 
tation, without the sacred ties and safe- 
guards of the priesthood, it would be little 
short of a miracle if they were all faithful 
to their vows in an age when monastic and 
clerical incontinence was so notorious a 
scandal that, at the very Council of Vienne 
—summoned not to examine their case, 
but to prejudge it—one bishop openly 
proposed as the sole adequate remedy the 
abolition of the rule of clerical celibacy. 
But it was not for any such vices — proved 
or unproved — that they were condemned, 
The specific indictment against them, con- 
fessed by afew under extremity of torture, 
but disavowed by all in prison and at the 
stake, was not that some members of the 
order had broken their vows, but that 
the whole order as such and every mem- 
ber of it was committed to beliefs and 
practices subversive alike of Christian 
faith and Christian morality, to habitual 
and systematic indulgence, by virtue of 
his membership, in obscenities too shock- 
ing to be even whispered to Christian ears. 
This and nothing short of this is the in- 
dictment on the strength of which French 
Templars were tortured and burned by 
the hundred, and the entire institution 
suppressed. And it was handed down 
from age to age, even to the days of Louis 
XIV., by the tradition of French legists 
on the one hand, who wished to save the 
credit of their profession and the honor of 
the monarchy, and who had the whole 
archives entirely in their own hands; and 
on the other hand by Ultramontane histo- 
rians and divines, anxious to protect the 
personal character and judicial infallibility 
of Clement V. The real explanation, con- 
firmed by all recent criticism and research, 
is simply this ; that the order of Templars 
was sacrificed to a barefaced conspiracy 
of French lawyers, who took a brief to 
provide funds for the royal exchequer. 
Philip 1V. of France had cast avaricious 
eyes on the property of the French Tem- 
plars, estimated at six hundred thousand 
gold florins, just as Henry VIII. of En- 
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eyes on the property of the religious or- 
ders here, and resolved by a very similar 
process of mingled fraud and violence to 
seize it for the replenishment of his ex. 
hausted treasury; but with this difference 
— Henry had broken with the pope before 
he entered on his career of licentious 
spoliation, but Philip kept a tame pope at 
Avignon, who did not shrink from the 
baseness of prostituting his apostolic pow- 
ers, and invoking the aid of a so-called 
General Council to what he must have 
believed to be an act of wholesale sacri- 
lege and knew to be an act of the grossest 
cruelty and injustice. As Milman puts it, 
* All contemporary history, and that his- 
tory which is nearest the times, except for 
the most part the French biographers of 
Pope Clement, denounce in plain, un- 
equivocal terms the avarice of Philip the 
Fair as the sole cause of the unrighteous 
condemnation of the Templars.” Villani 
Says roundly that “the pope abandoned 
the order to the king of France, in order 
to avert if possible the condemnation of 
Boniface VIII.,” his predecessor. A 
bird’s-eye glance at the result of the in- 
vestigation, instituted to bolster up a fore- 
gone conclusion, is enough to show the 
real state of the case. In England, where 
no prejudice or interest intervened, and it 
was only in deference to papal insistence 
that the king reluctantly allowed the ques- 
tion to be tried at all, the order was virtu- 
ally acquitted; in Scotland and Ireland 
nothing was proved by adverse witnesses 
and no confession was extracted from 
Templars; in Italy, wherever French or 
papal influence predominated, confession 
was obtained, but nowhere else; in Spain 
“the acquittal of the order in each of 
the kingdoms was solemn, general, com- 
plete ;”’ in Germany several councils were 
summoned by direction of the pope to 
condemn them, but were compelled to 
declare their innocence. To sum up, we 
may say that beyond the confessions of 
the Templars themselves there was not a 
syllable of evidence but the wildest and 
most impossible tales of superstition or 
hatred, and these confessions were ob- 
tained only in‘ France or where French 
influence prevailed, and invariably, with- 
out exception, were crushed out of men 
imprisoned, starved, disgraced, and under 
torture or immediate threat of torture, 
while promised pardon and favor if they 
would admit their guilt; and even these 
worthless confessions were almost invari- 
ably retracted. A man who can accept on 
such absence of evidence as this charges in 
themselves so wildly improbable as to be, 
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in Milman’s language, “ utterly inconceiv- 
able,” will believe anything that happens 
to jump with his interest or his prejudice. 
To all who are not equally destitute of 
common candor and common sense the 
words of De Molay the last grand master, 
when he endured with unflinching heroism 
the agonies of death by a slow fire before 
the portals of Notre Dame — he had once 
faltered under torture — will carry convic- 
tion: “ Before heaven and earth, on the 
verge of death, when the least falsehood 
presses on the soul with intolerable weight, 
I protest that we have really deserved 
death, not on account of any heresy or sin 
of which ourselves or our order have been 
guilty, but because we have yielded, to 
save our lives, to the seductive words of 
the pope and the king, and by our confes- 
sions have brought shame and ruin on our 
blameless, holy, and orthodox brother- 
hood.” De Molay was regarded at the 
time not only as a martyr, but as a prophet. 
According to the testimony of an eye- 
witness he summoned “ Clement, iniqui- 
tous and cruel judge,” and the king — who 
was present at the execution—to meet 
him next year before the throne of the 
Most High. And certain it is that in the 
following year (1314) both Clement and 
Philip passed to their account. 


From The Spectator. 
SOME TURKISH PROVERBS. 


IF the Turk has been qualified as “ un- 
speakable,” he is very far from being 
inarticulate. Strange as it may seem to 
those who have formed their opinion of 
him from hearsay, it is not the less true 
that he is commonly a good conversation- 
alist, and can say well and pointedly what 
he has got to say, with a wealth of illustra- 
tion in anecdote, quotation, and proverb. 
The latter form commends itself espe- 
cially to the sententious Turkish mind. 
The synthetic form of the language, too, 
secures brevity and conciseness, and op- 
portunities are afforded for those constant 
assonances or rhyming vowels which are 
so dear to the Oriental. 

On looking over a note-book containing 
several hundred Turkish proverbs, taken 
down in the course of reading and conver- 
sation, or borrowed from a collection made 
at the Oriental Academy at Vienna, the 
writer has amused himself by grouping 
them roughly under certain heads, so as 
to illustrate some aspects of the national 
character and surroundings. 
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But first it may be interesting to remark 
how many well-known English and other 
European proverbs have their exact coun- 
terpart in Turkish. How far are these to 
be accounted for by contact with, or con- 
quest of, Indo-European races? Or has 
it been a case of “ Les beaux-esprits se 
rencontrent”? For instance, we find 
“ You should not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,” in exactly the same words, as 
well as “He that is born to be hanged 
will never be drowned,” the Turkish ver- 
sion having the advantage of being ex- 
pressed in two words. The change of 
words is but slight in “ Troubled waters 
suit the fisher,” ‘One flower does not 
make summer,” and ** The robe does not 
make the dervish;” while in Turkey it is 
not pot that says to kettle, but negro to 
negro, that his face is black. We are dis- 
posed to prefer ‘ The nail saved the shoe, 
the shoe the horse, the horse the man, the 
man the kingdom,” to our somewhat lum- 
bering “ For waat of a nail the shoe was 
lost,” etc. “ Wake not the sleeping dog,” 
has as a corollary, *‘ Step not on the sleep- 
ing serpent;” and we. are warned that 
there is ‘‘no rose without a thorn, nor 
love without a rival.” 

One instance in which our proverbial 
wisdom is opposed to the Turkish is to be 
found in the expression “to kill two birds 
with one stone.” The attempt to do this 
is condemned by sundry proverbs, such 
as ‘One arrow does not bring down two 
birds,” and * You cannot knock down nine 
walnuts with one stone.” 

Often we are reminded of Scriptural 
proverbs and aphorisms. ‘“ Nothing un- 
heard of in the world ” sounds Solomonian 
enough; while “Out with the eye that 
profits me not,” “The negro does not 
whiten with washing,” and ‘* That which 
thou sowest, that also shalt thou reap,” 
are strikingly like New Testament teach- 
ing. Again and again we find expressed 
in other words lessons of charity, con- 
siderateness, and justice, that would not 
be unworthy of a Christian teacher, as, 
“ The stranger’s prayer is*heard;” ‘The 
heart’s testimony is stronger than a thou- 
sand witnesses;” ‘Among the blind, 
close your eyes;” “In truth is right;” 
“Justice is half religion;” ‘ Neighbor’s 
right, God’s right.” 

The heading under which, perhaps, the 
largest number of proverbs can be 
grouped, is that of opportune speech and 
silence. If the Turk, as has been said, 
talks well, he also knows how to hold his 
tongue. He looks down with the greatest 
contempt on the idle chatterer, and does 





not even think that good manners require 
him to make small talk when he has noth- 
ingtosay. In fact, when on a visit toa 
well-bred Turk, with whom you have no 
common subjects of interest to discuss, 
after exhausting those suggested by po- 
liteness —his health, your own, that of 
your family, the weather, and the water (a 
most interesting topic in the East)— you 
may safely fall back upon that golden 
silence which their proverb, like ours, 
rates above silver speech. Hear his com- 
ments on the chatterer: “There is no 
ass but brays;” “The dog barks, the 
caravan passes;” “ Fool is he who alone 
talks, and is his only listener;” ‘ The 
fool wears his heart on his tongue, the wise 
man keeps his tongue in his heart;” and 
‘*Many words, an unsound heart.” He 
warns us of the mischief of evil-speaking, 
“The knife’s wound heals, the tongue’s 
never;” “ The tongue slays more than the 
sword ;” and * The tongue is boneless, but 
it breaks bones.” Again, he feels keenly 
the danger of free speech under a corrupt 
and despotic rule; while he extols honesty 
and good-faith, and generally condemns 
lying. The latter is condoned in certain 
cases, for “Some lies are better than 
truth,” and we may “lie, but with meas- 
ure.” The suppressio veri is even strongly 
recommended, for is not the * truth-teller 
banished out of nine cities”? while * He 
who holds his tongue saves his head,” 
and “ There is no better answer than this, 
‘I know not, I saw not.’” 

But to turn to something pleasanter, we 
wiil quote a few sayings still familiar in 
our Turk’s mouth, which have survived 
the corruption of the palace and official 
kings, and seem still to breathe the hardy 
and independent spirit of the old days, 
when courage and enterprise were the 
only passports to the highest places in a 
conquering empire. Then it could be 
said that “the horse is to him who 
mounts, the sword to him who girds it 
on,” ‘“* The brave man’s word is a coat of 
mail,” ** Fortune is not far from the brave 
man’s head,” * The hero is known on the 
battle-field,” and “Fear not to-morrow’s 
mischance.” Who but a conquering race 
could have produced such a proverb as 
** Power on my head, or the raven on my 
corpse;” and who can fail to hear a true 
ring in “ Peasant erect is taller than noble 
on bended knee,” or “I am the slave of 
him who regards me; the king of him 
who disregards me ”? 

Almsgiving is creditable, for “ The 
hand which gives is above that which 
takes ;” and it offers temporal advantages 
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SOME TURKISH PROVERBS. 


as well as spiritual. In this world “ No 
one cuts the hand that gives,” and “ What 
thou givest that shalt thou take with thee” 
[to the next]. But beware of accepting 
alms or favors if you would keep your 
self-respect, and “‘ Accept the largess of 
thy friend as if thou wert an enemy.” 

Great is the power of wealth; “ Even 
the mountains fear the rich man.” It 
covers a multitude of failings, and averts 
many ills. “If a man’s money is white, 
no matter if his face be black.” “The 
knife cuts not hand of gold.” But then 
the disadvantages and dangers of it in a 
land where empty treasuries are filled by 
the suppression of a few rich men, and 
the confiscation of their property! Truly 
the vacuus viator has the better part 
where brigands swarm. “Not even a 
thousand men in armor can strip a naked 
man.” Our Turk is a man of few wants, 
— pilaff, coffee, and tobacco are enough 
for him, and so he will rest contented in 
the “health that is better than fortune,” 
sagely reflecting that “a big head has a 
big ache,” that “*he who has many vine- 
yards has many cares,” and congratulat- 
ing himself if he can say, ‘* My money is 
little, my head without strife.” He is not 
likely to make a fortune in business, being 
destitute of the enterprise, as well as of 
the sharpness and hardness, necessary 
to success. “ The bazaar knows neither 
father nor mother,” and our easy-going 
friend has a great regard for these do- 
mestic ties. Besides, his religion forbids 
him either to speculate or to put out 
money at interest, although he sometimes 
avoids this prohibition by the clumsy ex- 
pedient of a fictitious sale, ora “ present ” 
taken by the lender. 

It is a pity that his rulers should not 
have profited by his experiences of debt. 
“Poor without debts is better than 
prince,” “*A thousand cares do not pay 
one debt,” and “Creditors have better 
memories than debtors,” are explicit 
enough, but, perhaps, were not supposed 
to apply to government loans. 

We find some sound advice on the sub- 
ject of friendship. Do not expect your 
friend to be a paragon, ** Who seeks a 
faultless friend, rests friendless.” But 
when you have found him, keep him, 
* Old friend, old bath,” you will do better 
to change neither; and if he is “a true 
friend, he is better than a relation.” On 
the other hand, avoid the British error of 
underrating your foe; he is always danger- 
ous. ‘Water sleeps, the enemy wakes,” 
and “ Be thine enemy an ant, see in him 
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an elephant,” for “a thousand friends are 
few, one foe many.” . 

The references to women are as ungal- 
lant as they are unjust. She is to be 
treated as a child, and as such contemp- 
tuously pardoned for her shortcomings. 
“You should lecture neither child nor 
woman ;” it would be waste of time. Her 
intelligence, too, is underrated ; “her hair 
is long, her wits short.” It is she who 
as a mother “ makes the house, and mars 
it,” and she is classed with good wine as 
“‘a sweet poison.” But it must be ad- 
mitted that in this want of gallantry the 
Turk is far surpassed by the Persian, who 
says, “ The dog is faithful, woman never.” 

The lover is regarded as a lunatic, unfit 
for the society of his fellows. “If you 
are in love, fly to the mountains,” for 
“Lover and king brook no companion.” 
He is “blind,” and distance is nothing to 
him; for him, “ Bagdad is not far,” and 
the only cures for his malady are “ travel 
and patience.” 

A word of advice to those about to 
marry. ‘Marry below you, but do not 
marry your daughter above you;” and 
“ Choose cloth by its edge, and a wife by 
her mother.” It is natural that we should 
find many references to that submission 
which is at the root of Islam. Sometimes 
we find the idea without reference to the 
Deity, as in the cases, “ When fate comes 
the eye of wisdom is blind.” “ No one eats 
another’s destined portion,” and “ What 
will come, will come, willy nilly;” but 
more often he is directly invoked. His 
will is fate, ‘Whom he slays not, man 
slays not,” “Who calls on him is not 
abandoned,” “He delays, but neglects 
not,” provides for the helpless and “ builds 
the blind bird’s nest;” and so we should 
address ourselves to him, “asking God 
for what we want, not his servant.” If 
you apply to the latter, you may be dis- 
appointed. Even the minister of religion 
is chary of his assistance. ‘ Food from 
the Imam’s house, tears from the dead 
man’s eye,” — you are as likely to get one 
as the other. Sometimes, too, we meet 
with a small touch of scepticism, as when 
we are told, “ First tie up your donkey, 
then recommend him to God;” and some- 
times a cry of black despair, “ Happiest 
he who dies in the cradle.” 

Let us conclude this hasty sketch with 
a few miscellaneous proverbs, remarkable 
for point or picturesqueness. “ The fish 
stinks from the head ” is often quoted in 
these days of Ottoman decay, in allusion 
to the bad example which comes from 
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above. We have heard the incapacity for 
actien which is engendered in Turkish 
rulers by the enforced seclusion of their 
youth commented on with “ Who stays at 
home, loses his cap in the crowd.” The 
difficulties of equality, “ You are master, 
and I am master; who will groom the 
horse?” On an impostor, “ The empty 
sack won’t stand upright.” Qui trop 
embrasse, mal étreint, is rendered by 
“Two water-melons won’t fit under one 
arm.” “Old brooms are thrown on the 
roof,” may be taken to apply to the pro- 
motion of superannuated fogies. Your 
hangers-on profit by your success, “ When 
you climb a tree your shoes go up too.” 
The higher you are the worse you fall, 
for “There is a cure for him who falls 
from horse or donkey back, but a pick- 
axe (to dig his grave) for him who falls 
from a camel.” Let us hope that this 
proverb, in its literal sense, may never 
be justified in the persons of our gallant 
Camel Corps in the Soudan. Three 
proverbs on the donkey, exemplifying the 
useful guest, “ They asked the donkey to 
the wedding, water or wood was want- 
ing;” the power of hope, * Die not, my 
donkey; summer is coming and clover 
will grow;” and the folly of exposing 
oneself to needless criticism, “ Don’t cut 
your donkey’s tail in public; some will 
say, ‘It is too long;’ others, ‘It is too 
short.’”? And, lastly, as an instance in 
which the jingle of the original may be 
reproduced in English, “The mannerly 
man learns manners of the mannerless.” 


From The Spectator. 
THE DEAN OF WELLS ON THE FUTURE 
LIFE.* 

THIs is a very interesting book, which, 
with a little condensation, might have been 
even better thanitis. The Dean of Wells 
has read widely on the subject of the 
many hints supplied by revealed religion, 
— they are little more than hints after all, 
—concerning the conditions under which 
the spirit exists in the life beyond the 
grave. He tells us what the various doc- 
trines of the Jewish synagogues were, 
immediately before and immediately after 
the time of Christ. He examines carefully 
all that the Gospels and the Epistles say 
and imply on the subject. He gives us 
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the doctrine of the different Fathers, and 
shows us how soon the Church formulated 
her creed as to the publication of the gos- 
pel to those who had passed away from 
earth. He traces the difference between 
the teaching of the Roman Catholics on 
the subject and the teaching of the differ- 
ent Reformed Churches. And he follows 
the gradual development of the theology 
of later times on the state of the dead, 
showing how striking has been the altera- 
tion of tone in relation to that state, not 
only among the freer Churches, but even 
amongst Roman Catholic divines them- 
selves. In a word, we have found Dr. 
Plumptre’s book one of very deep interest, 
—very clear, very candid, very learned, 
so far at least as the present writer can 
pretend to be any judge of learning on 
such subjects as these, — and needing only 
a little more boiling-down to be a model 
manual on the subject. 

No one, however, will read the book, 
deeply interesting as it is, and wisely bal- 
anced as its judgments seem to us, with- 
out being struck by the extraordinarily 
indirect character of the bearing of reve- 
lation on the future state. During a 
large part of the Jewish dispensation, 
Revelation, as we all know, studiously 
ignored the future state; and instead of 
dwelling on it, as the religion of Egypt 
did, concentrated all its force on the reve- 
lation of God, leaving, as it seemed, the 
condition of man after death in deliberate 
shadow. Dr. Plumptre puts the case 
truly enough : — 


May we not legitimately think of the divine 
education through which Moses was led as in- 
volving a reaction against the system in which 
he had grown up? He had seen how powerless 
that system was to raise men out of evil ; how 
little the vague terrors of the future, even where 
men believed them, availed to restrain them ; 
how they had become instruments of oppres- 
sion in the hands of a priesthood who did zot 
believe them. What was wanted was the be- 
lief in an ever-present God, governing and 
guiding zow, rewarding the righteous, pardon- 
ing the penitent, and punishing the guilty. 
This government was to be seen partly in the 
general laws by which good and evil work out 
their own natural consequences of blessedness 
or misery, partly in the special enactments of 
the Mosaic code; partly, also, in the fact that 
in the theocracy which that code implied, the 
connection between the cause and the conse- 
quence was more visibly patent than in the 
history of other nations, It was, to use an 
image which I owe to Augustus Hare (Village 
Sermons, ii., p. 37), as if in this instance we 
were allowed to see the works of the clock of 
the world’s history, while elsewhere we saw 
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only the movement of the hands and heard the 
striking of the hours, But this apparent sup- 
pression of a doctrine was, in fact, but the 
necessary preparation for its reappearance in a 
clearer light, and as resting on a firmer basis. 
Men were to begin with belief not in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but in the eternity of 
God, who had revealed Himself by the new 
name of the I AM THAT IAM. They were to 
be made to feel, as in the Psalm that at least 
represents the thoughts of Moses, the man of 
God, that a thousand years were with Him as 
a watch in the night; that He is God from 
everlasting and world without end (Psalm xc. 
1-4). But the thought of that eternity enno- 
bled rather than depressed man’s life. In some 
way or other he felt that he was called upon to 
share it. It stirred him to “apply his heart” 
unto a wisdom which was not of earth, to be- 
lieve in a love which endured to a thousand 
generations, to pray that the glorious Majesty 
of the Eternal might be with him and with his 
children (Psalm xc. 12-17). And unless we 
are to say that our Lord was reading into the 
teaching of the older Scriptures what was not 
really to be found there, there was in that other 
revelation, ‘I am the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob,” the proclamation, or at 
least the suggestion, of a yet higher truth 
(Matthew xxii. 32; Exodus iii. 6-16). He is 
not the “ God of the dead, but of the living,” 
and would not have described Himself by a 
name which seemed to speak only of the past, 
unless that past had been. perpetuated in the 
present, and was to be continued in the future. 
To Him all that ever lived are living still. He 
is their God for ever and ever. 


But this method of reserve was not to be 
thrown completely aside, even when 
Christ brought immortality tolight. Even 
then, though the teaching was to be 
explicit enough as to the blessedness 
which would await those who could reaily 
learn to live in Christ as the branches 
live in the vine, it was to be anything 
but explicit as to what would await those 
who had not learned to live in Christ, 
whether because they could not from want 
of opportunity, or would not from want 
of will. And even as to devout Chris- 
tians, though the teaching was in some 
respects explicit, in other respects it was 
very inexplicit. Whether their future 
State was to be a suddem and complete 
transformation into blessedness, or a grad- 
ual and progressive transformation, was 
not explicitly taught, but left to the light 
afforded by suggestion and inference. 
And accordingly on all these subjects, it 
was by piecing together suggestions and 
drawing inferences in the spirit of what 
had been explicitly taught, that the teach- 
ers of the Church proceeded, some of 
them, like Augustine and Gregory of 
Nyssa, making very rash inferences on 
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very imperfect data, and drawing quite 
opposite conclusions, while others more 
prudently contented themselves with gen- 
eral principles, and with interpreting the 
hints thrown out by apostles so different 
in their general style of thought as St. 
Peter and St. Paul, on the work effected 
by Christ in the world beyond the grave. 
What these hints, — we can hardly call 
them more than hints, — were, Dr. 
Plumptre has explained very clearly in 
commenting on the passages in which first 
St. Peter and then St. Paul affirm a de- 
scent of Christ into the world of spir- 
its:— 


ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 


And (1) let us look more closely at the words 
which helped at once to fix the truth in men’s 
minds, and to determine the thoughts which 
they connected with it. The Apostle has been 
led through what seemed at first a train of 
simply ethical counsels, to the example of the 
meekness and patience of Christ. But he can- 
not rest —no Apostle could—in the thought 
of his Lord’s passion as being only an example, 
and so he passes on to speak of its redeeming 
power. It was a sacrifice for sins; in some 
mysterious, transcendent way, vicarious. Its 
purpose was nothing less than to bring us— 
Jew and Gentile alike, as both embraced by 
the atoning love—to bring mankind to God, 
But then the thought rose up before him that 
the work looked backwards as well as forwards ; 
that those who had fallen asleep in past ages, 
even under conditions that seemed most hope- 
less, were not shut out from hope. Starting 
either from a widespread belief among the 
Jews as to the extent of the Messiah’s work ; 
or from the direct teaching of his Master after 
that Resurrection ; or from one of those flashes 
of truth which were revealed to him not by 
flesh and blood, but by his Father in heaven, 
he speaks of that wider work. The Lord was 
“put to death in the flesh,” but was “ quick- 
ened in the spirit.” That cry, “ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” was the be- 
ginning of a new activity. He passed into the 
world of the dead to be the herald of His own 
victory. As our Lord, in speaking of God’s 
judgments in the past, had taken the days of 
Noah and the destruction of Tyre and Sidon, 
and the cities of the plain, as representative 
instances of what was true of countless others, 
so does St. Peter. The spirits of whom he 
thought as hearing that message were those 
who had been unbelieving, disobedient, cor- 
rupt, ungodly; but who yet had not hardened 
themselves in the one irremediable antagonism 
to good which has never forgiveness. The 
words, taken by themselves, might leave us in 
some doubt as to the nature and effect of that 
proclamation, But it is surely altogether 
monstrous to think, as some have thought, 
that He who a short time before had breathed 
the prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for the 
know not what they do;” who had welcomed, 





with a marvellous tenderness, the cravings of 
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the repentant robber; who had felt, though 
but for a moment, the agony of abandonment, 
as other children of God have felt it without 
ceasing to be children, should pass into the 
world of the unseen only to tell the souls of the 
lost of a kingdom from which they were ex- 
cluded, a blessedness in which they had neither 
part nor lot, —to mock with the proclamation 
of a victory, those who were only to be crushed 
under the chariot-wheels of the conqueror. 
We have not so learnt Christ as to think of 
that as possible. Eut whatever doubt might 
linger round the words is removed by the reit- 
erated assertion of the same truth a few verses 
further on. That which was “preached also 
to them that are dead” was nothing else but a 
gospel —the good news of the redeeming love 
of Christ. And it was published to them, not 
to exempt them from all penalty, but that they, 
having been judged, in all that belonged to 
the relations of their human life, with a true 
and righteous judgment, should yet, in aJl that 
affected their relation to God, “live in the 
spirit.” Death came upon them, and they ac- 
cepted their punishment as awarded by the 
loving and righteous Judge, and so ceased from 
the sin to which they had before been slaves, 
and thus it became to them the gate of life. 
So, the Apostle says to his disciples, it should 
be with them, in times of calamity and persecu- 
tion, They were to arm themselves with that 
thought, and so to cease from sin, as those who 
were sharers in the sufferings and death of 
Christ, crucified, buried, risen again with Him, 
accepting pain, privation, ignominy, as work- 
ing out a like purification even in this present 
life. (2) The teaching of St. Peter helps us to 


understand what else would seem a strange in- | 


terruption to continuity of thought in the pas- 
sage in which St. Paul speaks most clearly of 
Christ’s descent to Hades. He is dwelling 
mainly on the gifts that had been bestowed 
upon the Church by her risen and ascended 
Lord. But that word “ascended” leads him 
to pause abruptly. Men were not to think 
that the work of Christ in the unseen world 
was limited to that which followed His ascen- 
sion, “ Now that He.ascended, what is it but 
that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth? He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that He might fill all things.” Hades 
and the Heaven of heavens, had alike felt the 
glory and the blessing of His presence. At 
His name had bowed every knee, not of men 
only on the earth, or angels in heaven, but 
those who were, as men thought, beneath the 
earth, the spirits of the dead. The words, 
then, of the Apostles lead us to the belief of 
a capacity for repentance, faith, love — for 
growth, discipline, education, in those who 
have passed away. We have no sufficient 
grounds for limiting the work on which they 
dwell to the representative instance or the 
time-boundaries of which they speak. 


In spite of the great mass of the learn- 
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ing which has arisen on this subject, it 
may fairly be said that in these passages, 
and in the few parables and lessons in 
which Christ himself touches on the state 
of those who have passed away from 
earth, are to be found all that can be as- 
serted as in any sense recording the teach- 
ing of revelation on the subject of the 
world beyond the grave. As Dr. Plump- 
tre points out, our Lord does certainly 
teach by implication that there are sins 
which will be forgiven in the future state 
which have not been forgiven in this. 
Moreover, he directly asserts that there is 
one sort of sin which will neither be for- 
given in the future state nor in this, the 
reason apparently being that it is a kind 
of sin which precludes the possibility of 
penitence. But even on this subject there 
is more of suggested and mysterious warn- 
ing than of direct and explicit teaching. 
How the various Churches and schools 
have developed these hints into dogmas 
far more distinct and positive than the 
hints on which alone they could be legiti- 
mately founded, Dr. Plumptre, in the 
course of his very interesting work, shows 
us with much ability, adding some wise 
criticisms on the hastiness and over-con- 
fidence of the inferences so frequently 
drawn. 

But what is the net result of the book ? 
It is undoubtedly this, —that there are a 
certain class of passages in Christ’s teach- 
ing which unquestionably suggest a future 
state of suffering destitute, if not of all 
ultimate hope, yet of all immediate hope, 
as the consequence of earthly sin; that 
there are other passages in his teaching 
which explicitly enforce the doctrine that 
every one who had not full light will be 
dealt with mercifully, and that only those 
who sinned against light will be dealt with 
severely; further, that there are passages 
in St. John’s Gospel (I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me”), and several in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
anticipating the time when God shall be 
all in all, suggesting the prospect of a com- 
plete ultimate triumph of God over evil. 
Thus we are left with what seems some- 
thing like a contradiction in the language 
of different Christian teachers, some of 
them dwelling on the awfulness of a final 
moral catastrophe, with no light beyond, 
and others of them dwelling on the more 
distant prospect of a light to spring up, 
even in that darkness. Dr. Plumptre 
does not ask, as we cannot help asking, 
how far this admitted appearance of con- 
tradiction, in the drift of Revelation, is 
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consistent with Revelation at ail. Is it 
intelligible that a true gospel should 
speak through one of its chosen teachers 
a threat in which there is no undertone of 
hope; and should speak through another 
of its chosen teachers a promise in which 
there is no undertone of dread? We can 
only say in reply, that not only in the ut- 
terances of different mouths.is there this 
tendency to teach what appear like incon- 
sistent truths, but also in the utterances 
of the same mouth. Christ deliberately 
tells his disciples that with men that is 
impossible which is not impossible with 
God, for with God all things are possible. 
He deliberately tells them to say, after they 
had done all that is commanded, “ We are 
unprofitable servants,” and yet commands 
them to be “ perfect, even as their Father 
in Heaven is perfect.” He deliberately 
tells them that his gospel is the gospel of 
peace, and yet that it will bring not peace 
on earth, but a sword. He deliberately 
tells them that he who is not with them is 
against them, and again that he whois not 
against them is with them. His method, 
as far as we understand it, is to fix the 
minds of his disciples on the full signifi- 
cance of the moral principle which he is 
putting before them, whether it be full of 
promise or of terror, and not to distract 
their attention from it to'any other. Ifhe 
is speaking of the downward path, he 
shows how infinitely more difficult every 
step down renders every attempt to turn 
back. If he is speaking of the love of 
God, he shows how infinite in resources, 
beyond what we can understand, is the 
redeeming love which goes in search of 
the lost, and seeks to reclaim them. For 
our own parts, we should say that the only 
teaching that can be effective is this kind 
of teaching, though it seems to result not 
unfrequently in logical contradictions. 
Look at the path of evil, and there ap- 
pears to be no hope. Look at the love of 
God, and there appears to be no fear. 
Look at both, and we cannot: tell which 
predominates, so full of evil augury is the 
inevitable momentum of the downward 
career; so full of promise is the inex- 
haustible mercy of the infinite love. So 
far from such contradictions suggesting 
to us that it is not Revelation with which 
we are dealing, we doubt whether, human 
nature being what it is, it would be possi- 
ble for God to reveal truth to us without 
revealing what would suggest the most 
opposite conclusions, according to the 
different points of view from which we 
put our questions and try to construct our 
augury. 
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From The Lancet. 
NURSING AS A FINE ART. 


Few facts in reference to the sick and 
their welfare are more noticeable than the 
development of the art of nursing in re- 
cent years. Twenty years ago nursing 
was a luxury very much monopolized by 
hospital patients, and even in their case 
the luxury was somewhat of a coarse 
character. There were, of course, good, 
kind, and wise women in those days who 
had quick sympathies with the sick, and 
whose presence and ministrations in 
wards were like those of a mother or a 
good angel, but they were not plentiful, 
and the work done was often performed 
unskilfully and untenderly. It is not 
pleasant to recall what must have been 
the sufferings of the sick in earlier days 
in poorer hospitals, especially in poor-law 
hospitals, when given over for the night to 
the care of anurse not considered good 
enough for day duty, and who prepared 
herself for her nocturnal work by copious 
potations of beer. The cry for a cup of 
water or for a change of posture by a 
thirsty or restless patient was often un- 
heeded, or only heeded to be rebuked. 
When kindness was not at fault, intelli- 
gence was often wanting, and superstition 
and ignorance had it all their own way. 
The best proof that this is not an exagger- 
ation is to be found in the prejudice which 
still survives against professional nurses. 
There are large numbers of educated peo- 
ple who would not consent on any terms 
tohave a “hospital” nurse. It can 
scarcely be imagined that their objection 
is to the training received in hospitals. 
It must be traceable to experience of the 
old order of nursing, or to the survival of 
some of its bad traditions. ‘The old order 
of nursing is not quite extinct. Practi- 
tioners of any standing could still give in- 
stances of nurses whose Coarse ignorance 
and unkindness brought discredit on the 
order, who put the wrong end of the clini- 
cal thermometer into the mouth, who 
seemed to think less of the patient than of 
themselves, who conceived of nursing as 
a calling requiring a large amount of stim- 
ulant, and who disgusted all the other 
members and servants of a household by 
the assumption of airs of superiority which 
neither their nursing powers nor their 
general intelligence justified. It is well 
worth the attention of all persons inter- 
ested in nursing as a calling and in the 
welfare of the sick to consider the rea- 
sons for the existence of a still great 
amount of prejudice against trained 
nurses. Some of it is to be explained by 
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too hard a view of their function in com- 
ing into a house, and by the absence of 
sympathy, sometimes sympathy even with 
the patient, who is treated too mechani- 
cally, as a mere model requiring dressing 
or bandaging. Buta more common fault 
is the want of sympathy with friends, and 
the exaction of too much service from 
servants who are probably already over- 
taxed. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect perfection in nurses. The very 
training they are subjected to gives them 
that little knowledge and that familiarity 
with big words which are apt to spoil sim- 
plicity and to produce conceit. But after 
all this criticism—and it is neither ill- 
natured nor unjust — truth compels us to 
say that medical men owe very much of 
their greater success in treatment to the 
greater efficiency of nursing, and that that 
patient who with an acute or prolonged 
disease refuses the help of a good nurse, 
not only does an injustice to the members 
of his household, but sensibly diminishes 
the chances and the rate of his recovery; 
and that for one nurse who is selfish or 
inconsiderate or incompetent, there are 
ten who are serviceable and sympathetic, 
and who add infinitely to the comfort of a 
sick room and to the good chances of a 
patient. Every now and again one meets 
with a nurse whose artis in every sense a 
fine art, and in whose way of making the 
bed of a patient, preparing his food, or 
dressing his wounds, there is an element 
of genius that is missing in all the boasted 
art of men. That this is likely to be a 
more and more common experience it is 
quite reasonable to hope, seeing the num- 
ber of capable and refined women who 
give themselves to this work and to the 
training of others for it; and to the help 
which earnest and distinguished members 
of our own profession afford in the educa- 
tion of nurses. Nursing must, in truth, 
be a fine art, or itis nothing. It is a call- 
ing in which coarseness is almost a crime, 
and in which every duty should be done 
delicately and lovingly. The presence of 
heavy-headed and heavy-footed people 
with hard hands and harsh voices in a 
sick-room is the best illustration possible 
of an error loci. 


From The Science Monthly. 
THE TRADE OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


From four to five thousand years ago, 
so we know from the Scripture records 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


and from other sources, Egypt was one of 
the most advanced nations of the earth — 
probably had long been so — and was the 
centre of commerce and civilization. In 
a certain sense it was, and is, the geo- 
graphical centre of the earth. The trade 
of all the Eastern nations lie open to it, by 
way of the Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea. 
The trade of the Mediterranean and the 
West came to it at Alexandria, or its then 
equivalent port. The trade of eastern 
Africa came directly fromthe Nile. Cairo 
— “grand Cairo” — was what our Ameri- 
can friends would call the “hub ‘of the 
universe,” in a commercial sense. All 
the most treasured products of the world 
were gathered there, and from thence they 
were redistributed. How was the redis- 
tribution effected? In part certainly by 
the trading fleets which congregated there, 
including the famous “ ships of’ Tarshish ” 
— now believed by the best authorities to 
have sailed from Spain, and not from the 
far East as was long supposed. Now 
while Egypt occupies so centrala position 
regarding the water ways of the world, a 
glance at the map shows that it occupies 
an equally central position in relation to 
inland routes. From Cairo the great trad- 
ing caravans periodically took their course 
into the several nations of the then world. 
On the north-east, by way of the Syrian 
Desert to Palestine and Asia Minor; by 
the east, over the same desert to the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, to Persia, Turkes- 
tan, India, China; by the south-east, to 
Arabia generally, including the famed city 
of Mecca; by the west, over the Libyan 
Desert, to the great cities of northern 
Africa. It was perhaps at a later date 
that they visited the eastern shores of the 
Baltic. King Solomon, who did so much 
to revive the trade of the Hebrew nation 
(Judea), did not rely upon maritime trade 
alone. He either built, or more probably 
simply fortified, Baalbec and Palmyra (the 
latter especially) as caravan stations for 
the land commerce with eastern and south- 
eastern Asia.. At the same time, it is 
clear that trade was carried on between 
Babylon and the Syrian cities. As a gen- 
eral rule it may be stated that in all cities 
where the markets are found to have been 
theld outside the gates, the trade has de- 
pended upon caravans. No inland city 
could flourish in the way of trade that was 
not periodically visited by trading cara- 
vans. At the present day, as visitors to 
Cairo know, an extended commerce is 
kept up with the interior of Africa by 
means of caravans, 
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